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NEWS WEEK. 
N extraordinarily successful dash by British naval motor- 


boats was carried out in the early hours of Monday 
Kronstadt, 





OF THE 


—— 


A 


morning against the Bolshevik naval forces at 





The attack seems to have been made by six motor-boats sup- | 


ported by three The Bolshevik battleships, 
* Petropavlovsk ’ and ‘ Andrei Pervozvannyi,’ and one destroyer 
were sunk. It is believed that the cruiser * Rurik’ was also 
seviously damaged. Three of the British motor-boats were 
lost, and the British casualties seem to amount to six killed and 
cleven missing. Many persons in Great Britain are already 
familiar with the type of coastal motor-boat which has brought 
off this remarkable achievement. The coastal motor-boat of 


acroplanes. 


the latest model travels with the speed of an express train, and | 


when she is watched moving at full speed nothing is to be seen 
but the bows sticking up into the air out of a bigh furrow 
of foam. 


Tn the last year or two of the war these wonderful little craft 
did great work, as in reasonable weather they could rush across 
to the Belgian coast and back again within the hours of darkness. 
We remember hearing at a C.M.B. base a story which illustrates 
the uneconquerable nonchalance with which the young officers 
of the Navy and of the R.N.V.R. carried out their very 
risky adventures. The engine of one of the coastal motor- 
boats broke down shortly before dawn while the motor-boat 
was waiting ‘‘on the other side’’ with her depth-charges for 
an expected submarine. Through the dark mist as the motor- 
boat drifted along the boy in command suddenly saw a great 
solid mass looming up not far away. He recognized it, and 
said to his mechanic, who was trying to make the engine work : 
“What do you think that thing is there?” ‘‘ Can't say, Sir,” 
answered the mechanic. ** Well,’ was the reply, “it’s Zeebrugge 
Mole!’? Whereupon the mechanic retorted in a tone at once 
respectful but reproachful: ‘* Didn't I always tell you, Sir, 
that you'd get into trouble if you didn’t have this engine 
took down ?”’ Fortunately the engine worked again just before 
light came. 


According to some reports Kronstadt was “on fire,” but 
we need not take these too seriously. Kronstadt, owing even 
more to its position than to the skill and resolution of the 
Bolsheviks, which are probably not of the highest ord 


a real barrier to any naval force. Students of the history 


er, Is 





of the Crimean War will remember the disappointment which 
British people experienced when they discovered that Admiral 
Charles Napier’s promises about taking Kronstadt could not 
possibly be fulfilled. The naval action of Monday was only 
an incident in a developing scheme. The special correspondcnt 
of the Times reported in the issue of last Saturday that as the 
result of conferences held by the British Military Mission at 
Reval, a new Russian Government had been formed to include 
the Pskoff, Novgorod, and Petrograd Provinces. 

On August 10th General Marsh, on behalf of the Allies and 
America, addressed a meeting of Russian notabilities of all 
political parties in order to form this Government. He pointed 
out that it was essential that the Russians should have a demo- 
cratic Government capable of administering the North-Western 
Russian Provinces, and of restoring general confidence in the 
democratic intentions of the Russian leaders. The independence 
of Esthonia ought to be recognized; otherwise the Esthonian 
Army would refuse to march against Petrograd. Without 
Esthonian assistance the Russians would be unable to take 
the capital As a result a Government formed under 
the presidency of M. Stefan Lianozoff, a well-known Moscow 
man of business. The Agreement with Esthonia was drawn 
up, and was signed by the new Ministers, including General 
Yudenitch, who is Minister of Wai 
of the North-West Russian forces. 
two separate military sectors, the 
the Esthonians the other. 


was 


and Commander-in-Chief 
It 


Russians taking one and 


was decided to create 


It may be said that as Admiral Koltchak has been recog- 
nized by the Allies and America as the leader of Anti-Bolshevik 
Russia, the arrangement with Esthonia ought to have been 
made by him. But we imagine that General Marsh, who scems 
to have managed things very wisely and skilfully, has made 
the best transaction that was possible in the circumstances. 
Rapid communication with Admiral Koltchak has become 
impossible since his long retreat, and the need to march on 
Petrograd is from the military point of view urgent. If General 
Yudenitch’s attack with the help of the tanks that have been 
promised him develops successfully, the pressure against Admiral 
Koltchak will be sensibly relieved. 


Meanwhile General Denikin has had a series of successes of 
great importance. The Bolsheviks admit that they have 
been driven out of the important towns of Kherson and Niko- 
laieff. It will be remembered that early this year the capture 
of these places by the Bolsheviks was described as a decisive 
stroke. The Bolsheviks have also been driven back to the 
line of the Bug by the volunteer cavalry. Further to the 
north on the Dnieper General Denikin is at Cherkassy, less 
than a hundred miles south-east of Kieff, the capital of the 
Ukraine. At Cherkassy the Dnieper is crossed by the only 
railway from Central Russia to Odessa which remains to the 
Bolsheviks. It is evident, therefore, that the Bolsheviks must 
very soon evacuate Odessa, though the reports that they have 
already done so are unconfirmed. 

Before ending this brief summary of the much more hopeful 
situation in Russia we must mention the appeal which has been 
issued by the Anti-Bolshevik Russians of Archangel. The 
appeal, addressed to the Allies and America, implores us not to 
abandon them, and points out that the Bolsheviks, having 
scorned the people’s will as expressed by the Constituent 
Assembly, threaten to compel the Archangel people by means of 
bayonets and machine-guns to acknowledge Bolshevik rule. 
Though the British authorities have arranged to leave Arch- 
angel, we cannot of course abandon to massacre those who 
trusted in us and fought on our side. It will not do to say that 
we are under no legal obligation as we never undertook to do more 


than help temporarily. ‘The best hope now seems to lie in the 
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new move against Petrograd combined with the brilliant advance 
of General Denikin. The Archangel danger may be disposed of 
else where. 


The text of an important Agreement between Great Britain 
and Persia has been published. The Agreement was signed on 
August 9th, and was the result of negotiations which had lasted 
for nine months. On the British side the negotiations have been 
conducted with great discretion and patience by Sir Percy Cox, 
the British Minister at Teheran. Great Britain agrees to respect 
Persian integrity ; to supply experts for Persian administration ; 
to supply officers and equipment for a Persian force to maintain 
order ; to provide a loan of two million pounds at 7 per cent. 
redeemable in twenty years ; and to co-operate with the Persian 
Government in railway construction and other forms of transport. 
Both Governments further agree to appoint a General Committee 
to revise the Customs tariff. 





It was not only desirable but necessary that some such 
Agreement should be made with Persia. The Anglo-Russian 
Agreement had inevitably lapsed as a result of the Russian 
Revolution. The Persians always disliked that Agreement, and 
we may all be well content that it has disappeared. At the 
same time the old working arrangement with the Russian 
Empire received much more condemnation than it deserved. 
Unsatisfactory though it was, it was the best compromise 
possible in the circumstances. It gave us a kind of hold upon 
Russian aggression in Persia, and without it we should have had 
none. It was no criticism to say that we recognized a Russian 
sphere of influence in Northern Persia which we had no right 





to recognize. Russian agents had freely established the power | 
of Russia there, and when we recognized what were un- 
doubted facts and defined our relations with Russia we were 
merely giving ourselves an opportunity to exercise restraint 
upon her. The alternatives would have been to let Russia 
do as she pleased or to order her to withdraw—which would 
have meant war. The critics, we imagine, desired neither of 
these things. Either would have been worse than what actually 
happened. 





The Persian Government have nothing to complain of as 
regards what has happened during the past five years. Again 
and again the Turks and Kurds, not to say the German-inspired 
revolutionaries, would have overthrown the Government if 
Russian and British troops had not fought on Persian soil, 
and so far as possible kept order and checked intrigue. Now 
that the war is over Persia could not carry on without help. 
Help can rightly come from Great Britain, who alone of 
the Great Powers has a frontier marching with that of Persia. 
Naturally it is to our interest to save from a fatal decline a State 
which forms the heart of the Middle East, and which stands 
across the path to India. We need not refuse frankly to acknow- 
ledge this fact. Nevertheless the British arrangement with 
Persia, so far as Persian interests are concerned, is perfectly 
disinterested. When we say that we shall respect the independ- 
ence of Persia we mean it. 


We are particularly sorry to see in several French newspapers 
rather bitter attacks upon the Anglo-Persian Agreement. | 
It may be that this is due to a misunderstanding of the facts, or | 
it may be, as has been suggested, that the French critics think 

it unfair that British foreign affairs should be settled in advance 

of the settlement of the Syrian problem in which France {s so 

intimately concerned. We cannot discuss the extraordinarily | 
intricate Syrian imbroglio now, but let us say that, though the | 
various and rather contradictory promises which were made to | 
Syria during the war at a very perplexing time are a natural | 
impediment in the way of a speedy settlement, there is nothing 
whatever in the nature of jealousy against the French here in 
respect of their Syrian demands. If the Syrians would settle 
down happily under French rule, Englishmen—we are sure we 
may speak for the vast majority of the nation—would sing | 
“Partant pour la Syrie’’ when a French Administration took | 
ship for the East as heartily as the French themselves. 








Numerous extracts have been published in British newspapers, | 
and particularly in the Times, during the week from General | 
Ludev¢ orfi’s book about the war. It is evident that the inten- 
tior of the book is to vindicate the soldiers at the expense of | 
the civilian authorities in Germany. When one bears this fact | 
in mind, a great deal that seems surprising in the book is instantly 
explained. Nevertheless, when all allowance has been made, 


it is very gratifying to find the German Chief of Staff denouncing 
the muddlers and fainthearts in his own country by comparing 
with their futility the energy and unwavering resolution of the 
British nation and its civilian leaders. One very important 
statement is that General Ludendorff had virtually abandoned 
all hopes of victory after the Battle of the Somme in 1916, 


It seems rather contradictory that our own Government 
should be praised for their persistence and clearness of vision 
at that time, as we remember only too painfully that after the 
Battle of the Somme the Prime Minister invited us to regard 
it as a kind of futile shambles, and urged us to think of other 
ways of winning the war. The Spectator always argued that 
Sir Douglas Haig could do nothing but fight the German armies 
where they were, and that therefore the Somme fighting, bloody 
though it was, was the only way to win. We now learn that 
after that terrific fighting General Ludendorff would have been 
ready to give in had not fresh hopes been inspired in him by 
the collapse of Russia. He describes the great German offensi ve 
of the spring of 1918 as an undoubted defeat for the Germans, 
We are glad to have the authority of General Ludendorff for 
the view we took at the time, that the very fact that the German 
High Command decided upon this terrific gamble was in itself 
a sure sign of weakness. They had then arrived at the stage 
where not to win a battle in the most uncompromising way was 
to lose it. 


The Mexican situation is still unsettled. Recent details, 
as is characteristic of the country, read more like those of a tale 
of the Wild West than of a political quarrel. In reply to a 
demand by the State Department at Washington for the capture 
and punishment of the murderers of an American citizen, 
President Carranza, says the Times correspondent at Washington, 
replied that if Americans would persist in leaving the populous 
regions in search of profit in the wilds, his Government could not 
undertake their protection. He ended by an impertinent 
reference to the recent race riots in Chicago and the apparent 
difficulty of preserving order even “in the most populous cities 
of the most cultured countries.” This incident was followed 
a few days later by the capture of two American airmen by 
Mexican bandits, who demanded a ransom of £3,000, to be paid 
in gold. “The message,” says the Times correspondent, 
““was brought into the frontier town by a well-known bandit 
and delivered at the Fort by one of the townspeople.” The 
ransom has been paid by the American Government and the 
airmen have been released. American troops are now in pursuit 
of the bandits. Public indignation at this and other outrages 
in Mexico is very great, and it is being demanded that either 
President Carranza must guarantee to restore order or the 
United States Government must at last take action. 


The League of Nations was discussed at the Conference 


between President Wilson and the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee which opened at Washington on Tues- 
day. President Wilson stated that he ‘“‘could see no 
reasonable objection to the framing of interpretations 
of the manner in which the United States would accept 
the League of Nations Covenant, provided these did not 
constitute part of the formal ratifleation of the Cove 
nant.” To a question by Senator Knox whether, in the 
event of aggression against some Power being perfectly 


obvious and the application of force being clearly required, 
the United States would be under a legal obligation to par 
ticipate, President Wilson replied: “ No, but we should be 
under a compelling moral obligation.” The President added 
that the United States would have complete freedom of choice 
with regard to the application of force in carrying out Article 10. 
In reply to Senator Borah, he stated that any country wishing 
to withdraw from the League would be the sole judge whether 
it had fulfilled its international obligations to the League, 
“ the only restraining influence being the public opinion of the 
world.” 


Among other points of interest that came up in the discussion 
was that of America’s share in German reparation. President 
Wilson told Senator Lodye that he had left the question open 
because he did not feel he had any final right to decide it. He 
was of opinion that the United States should claim nothing- 
The case of the ‘ Lusitania’ was different as it was a pre-war 
claim, and the Reparations Commission would decide it. With 
regard to the understanding with Japan over Shantung, the 
President declared his personal belief in Japan's good iaith, but 
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ans 
added that the League of Nations would prevent Japan from 
assuming complete sovereignty over that Province. 

The United States Government are prosecuting a vigorous 
campaign against high prices. War-time machinery is being 
revived, and every effort is being made to search out “ pro- 
§teers’? and hoarders. So far, however, this endeavour to 
reduce the cost of living has had little influence on the industrial 
situation. Sporadic strikes still continue, and on Sunday 
last what is described by the Times correspondent at New York 
as “the greatest transportation strike in the history of New 
York” began when 14,000 employees of the Inter-borough 
Rapid Transport Company ceased work after the refusal of the 
company to grant a 50 per cent. increase of wages. The Inter- 
borough Company controls almost the entire subway system 
of the city, and also the elevated railways. Fortunately for 
the hundreds of thousands of people who had to reach the city 
for their daily work, the strike lasted only forty-eight hours. 
On Tuesday the offer by the company of a rise of 25 per cent. 
was accepted, and the men resumed work. It is feared, how- 
ever, ‘that unless a speedy reduction in prices is made, further 
labour troubles may be expected. 

Following on the proclamation of County Clare by the military 
authorities on August Sth, an official Memorandum, issued 
from the Chief Secretary’s Office, Dublin Castle, and published 
in the newspapers of August 15th, states that :— 

“ Owing to the recent increase and character of tho crimes 
committed by Sinn Feiners .2 the County Clare, the Government 
have decided to suppress the organization and kindred bodies 
in the county as unlawful associations.” 

A long detailed statement, preceding the announcement, shows 
that during the year 1917 “a state of open lawlessness 
developed throughout County Clare,” and continued until 
February, 1918. Irish Volunteers drilled in defiance of the 
law; incitements to violence were made at public meetings, 
and there were numerous attacks on the police. On February 
26th County Clare was declared a special military area, and 
order was partially restored. In the following August the 
restrictions were removed, but in January of this year “ there 
was a recrudescence of crime,” and during the past six months 
lawlessness and acts of violence have again increased. ‘* These 
attacks on the police, &c.,” adds the Memorandum, “are in 
furtherance of the avowed policy of the Sinn Fein organization 


On Friday week the Report of the Committee, of which Lord 
Sumner was Chairman, appointed to inquire into the affairs 


of the British Cellulose Company, was issued as a White Paper. | 


The Report recalls that criticism was directed against the 
Company on two points: (1) ‘ that the Company had received 
much official support, including loans of public money, priorities, 
contracts, and an excess profits concession’’; and (2) “ that 
its sixpenny shares appeared to be assumed to have become 
quickly worth £14 10s. cach.” As regards the criticism of the 
great rise in the value of the shares, the Report says that the 
promoters ‘“‘ have only themselves to thank,” but holds that 
“the basis of capitalization appears to be of slight public im- 
portance, since the only parties who could be prejudiced by it 


were the companies associated with the British Celhulose Com- | 


pany. . . What the parent company’s shares are really 


worth is a matter of complete uncertainty, and the fixing of the | 


shares at sixpence was no necessary indication of their actual 
value.” 


In regard to the second point, however, the Report is of opinion 
that less than justice has been done to the Company. The official 
support given to the Company was completely justified by 
the needs, and it holds that “‘ there has been neither favouritism 
nor corruption.” It will be remembered that corruption was 
freely charged against men well known in public life. The 
selection of the British Cellulose Company, says the Report, 
was also justified by their special knowledge and _ facilities. 
The Report adds that “it was a natural result of the policy 
pursued that the concern which succeeded in getting the position 


of sole supplier of cellulose acetate during the war would obtain | 


a highly favoured position after the war.”” The Report con- 
cludes: “‘ If all the facts which we have sifted with so negative 
a result had been available last year to the crities of the Company 
and its proceedings, we think that their conclusions would, to 
say the least, have undergone large modification.” 





The long-drawn-out negotiations between the Government 
and the railwaymen on the question of standard rates of pay 
have at last reached a settlement. The original proposal of the 
Railway Executive Committee for a rate of 7s. 6d. to 12s. a 
day for drivers and motormen, other grades pro rata, was refused 
by the men’s Unions as quite inadequate, and a counter-proposal 
was made for 12s. to 16s. aday. At the Conference on Monday 
Sir Auckland Geddes stated that the Government could not 
agree to so great an advance on “ the present enhanced wage,” 
but made a fresh offer of lls. to 14s. for drivers, 8s. to 10s. 
for firemen, and 4s. to 7s. for cleaners. Eventually it was agreed 
to make the rate for drivers from 12s. to 15s., for firemen frow 
9s. 6d. to 11s. inclusive of all war wages, and for cleaners from 
4s. to 7s. exclusive of war wages. This offer was ultimately 
recommended by the men’s representatives to their Executives 
for acceptance. At the conclusion of the Conference Mr. J. H. 
Thomas acknowledged that the Government proposals, though 
not conceding all that the men were entitled to, were a “ genuine 
attempt to meet the situation.” 





On the third reading of the “ Profiteering” Bill in the 
House of Commons on Thursday week, an amendment moved 
by Mr. Tyson Wilson was agreed to, by which the Board of 
| Trade is empowered to obtain from all available sources 
information as to the existence of Trusts and combinations 
in trade in so far as they tend to the creation of monopolies 
or restraint of trade. Sir Auckland Geddes told the House 
that special and permanent legislation against the operations of 
Trusts would be proposed in the autumn, legislation based 
on the evidence taken by the Committee on Trusts. This 
evidence, he said, offered strong grounds for the belief that such 
rings and combinations did exist in this country. During the 
discussion Lord Robert Cecil said he was in favour of the Bill 
being most emphatic in dealing with Trusts. Two minor 


amendments were also carried, one that the officials to be held 
guilty in a company convicted of “ profiteering” should be 
limited to the chairman, managing director, and officers con- 
cerned in the management; and (2) that nothing in the Act 
should apply to the sale of any article for export. Ultimately 
| the Bill passed the third reading without a division. 





The Bill was read a second time in the House of Lords on 
Friday week. Lord Milner stated that the only real remedy 
for high prices was increased production, but that it would take 


time, and meanwhile some immediate action was necessary, 
There was no doubt that inquiry in many cases would prove that 
high prices were inevitable, but here the Bill would serve a good 
purpose in making the situation clear. It would also, he held, 
act as a powerful deterrent. “For one man that is discovered 
and punished for ‘ profiteering ’ there will be thousands of men 
who will restrain themselves and put a limit to their greed of 
gain rather than suffer the penalties of exposure.” On Monday 
in the House of Lords the Bill, with a few drafting amendments, 
passed through the Committee stage and was read a third time, 
and it received the Royal Assent on Tuesday. Both Houses 
have risen till October 22nd. 





The Times of Friday week published a letter from Sir Arthur 
Roberts explaining his resignation as Honorary Chief Auditor 
of Works Account at the Air Ministry. Having acted as Chair- 
| man of the Board of Financial Control and as adviser to the 
Finance Department at the Air Ministry, Sir Arthur Roberts 
| was fully aware, when he accepted the position of Chief Auditor 


| 


“of the state of affairs in connection with aerodrome con 
struction accounts, and only resigned when it became impossible 
to contend against the thinly disguised obstruction encountered. 
The experience I had of lack of administrative ability and 
ignorance of the most elementary form of accounting on the part 
of responsible heads of Departments was probably unique. I 
placed the whole facts in connection with the matter before 
the Exchequer and Audit Department and also the Treasury, 
in February last, owing to the refusal of the Air Ministry to do so.’’ 


A well-informed correspondent writes to us in reference to our 
remarks about the pay of naval officers, that we were in error in 
stating that the junior officers in the Navy would have their 
modest pay reduced instead of increased by the new scheme. 
“Tf the old pay of a rank,” says our correspondent, “ is in excesg 
of the new scale, the officer can keep his old scale until by pro- 
motion the new is greater than the old.” 








| Bank rate,5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent.April 6,1917 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT WILL HE DO? 
FEXHE long speech which the Prime Minister delivered 
: nthe House of Commons on Monday leaves in the 
mind of the nation a series of huge queries. What will 
the Prime Minister do to give his theories shape? Will he, 
now that he has evidently drawn up a programme, try 
to lead the nation to accept it, or will he, as he has too 
often done in the past, wait for the nation—or rather for 
the group of people who look least contented or shout most 
loudly at the moment—to dictate to him? Will he do 
anything during the recess to reduce the enormous expendi- 
ture by the Departments which at present is driving the 
country to ruin? All we can say in answer to these 
questions at the moment is that the Prime Minister's sketch 
—for it was nothing more—of his intentions was good. 
After reading the speech most carefully, we can find 
nothing in it that ought not to commend itself to all 
moderate men. If we confess to misgiving, as we cannot 
help doing, it is because Mr. Lloyd George has over and 
over again given the: nation words when it expected deeds. 
But let us not look upon the future too gloomily through 
remembrance of the past. It is a satisfaction, so far as it 
goes, that the Prime Minister's programme, for all its 





vagueness, was on thoroughly sensible lines. Great 
Britain will have everything to gain and nothing to lose 


if only the Prime Minister will and can carry out his 
schemes. No doubt the speech has had a “ bad Press.”’ 
There has been a volley of condemnation. In our opinion, 
however, the critics have been less than fair to the speech 
on its merits. Lord Northcliffe’s papers took the line 
of never giving Mr. Lloyd George a chance. Before the 
speech was made they drew up an ideal bill of contents 
for it, naming things which they knew the specch could not 
possibly contain; and then roundly condemned the speech 
because it did not satisfy the test. Incidentally this 
method had the disadvantage that it tended to spoil what 
Mr. Lloyd George sincerely enough tried to say about the 
need for thrift and for saving ourselves by our own hard 
work. Insistence by Lord Northcliffe’s papers on the 
necessity of cutting down expenditure has day by day 
been very useful and cogent, and it is a pity that these 
papers cannot somehow contrive to let every voice which 
is saying the same thing help to swell the chorus of good 
advice to the country. It is really too late for the Times 
to discover that the Prime Minister is an opportunist ; 
and just as the discovery is belated, so is the occasion 
for harping on it unfortunate. 

Such hopes as we have that Mr. Lloyd George's in- 
tentions will mature into a policy sufficient to save the 
nation from bankruptey or starvation are founded on the 
fact that he is plainly alarmed. The whole of his speech 
proves that. He dwelt with dazed wonder on the appalling 
figures of our Debt and of our means of meeting it. He 
reiterated that we could be saved only by much greater 
production. The usual expedients of trying te buy off a 
nasty-looking group of critics here, or smooth away a 


grievance there, by some remedy which locked ahead no | 


further than the end of a man’s nose, were absent from the 
speech. He did not talk about the ‘ Profiteering”’ Bill. 
He did not pretend that the fine or imprisonment of a 
certain number of shopkeepers would be a cure for our 
gigantic ills. He was like a man recovering from drink— 
the drink in this case of his own rbetoric—who sees the 
world again soberly and steadily. The decision of the 
Government not to act on Mr, Justice Sankey's final 
Report as regards the coal-mines is in every way wise and 
justifiable. It will be found to be in the interest of the 
miners themselves as well as in that of everybody else. 
It is being said. of course, that the Government have gone 
back on their word, as Mr. Bonar Law had pledged them 
to nationalize the mines. What the Prime Minister said 
on this subject, however, seems to us quite satisfactory. 
After Mr. Justice Sankey’s first Report Mr. Bonar Law 
undoubtedly promised that the Government would act 
on the Report * both in the spirit and the letter.” But 


‘ 


though Mr. Bonar Law’s words were not very wisely 
chosen, they did not promise any such thing as the miners 
understand by nationalization. 


The second Report by 








Mr. Justice Sankey filled in the vague recommendations 
made in the first Report, or, as Mr. Lloyd George himself 
said, “interpreted” them. It is with this interpretation 
that the Government disagree, and they are of course 
quite entitled to do so. Even if these were not the facts, 
the issue for the future of the country is so terribly grave 
that it would be inexcusable for a Government to say that 
they must Sacrifice the whole nation to the words of Mr. 
Bonar Law. If Mr. Bonar Law felt that the Prime Minister 
misrepresented him, it would of course be open to him to 
leave the Government. Or, again, if he conscientiously 
felt that he had really given a pledge and he challenged the 
Government, there could be an appeal to the nation, 
But evidently Mr. Bonar Law thinks nothing of the sort, 
We have no doubt, therefore, that Mr. Lloyd George's 
explanation of what Mr. Bonar Law meant was quite 
correct. What the Government now mean to do, so far 
as one can judge, is to adopt more or less the scheme put 
forward by Sir Arthur Duckham. There is a great deal 
in Sir Arthur Duckham’s scheme that was not mentioned 
by Mr. Lloyd George. In so far as the Government intend 
to purchase the mineral rights for the State, to raise a fund 
for the improvement of conditions in the mining villages, 
and to amalgamate mines in certain areas in order to reduce 
waste, they are following the Duckham proposals. It 
may or may not be that the Prime Minister intends to 
follow Sir Arthur Duckham further in having the royalties 
valued on the Death Duties basis, in creating a Ministry 
of Mines, in restricting profits in order that two-thirds of 
the surplus above an amount necessary to pay a 6 per cent. 
dividend shall go towards reducing the price of coal, and 
on. As we have said, the Prime Minister’s speech 
throughout was only a sketch, and in dealing with the coa!- 
mines he was particularly sketchy. It is good, neverthe- 
less, to be saved from nationalization in the full sense, 
All experience shows that the workers would be no more 
content and no better off under the management of a 
bureaucracy than under private management. Almost 
certainly they would be worse off. Besides, the maximum 
of contentment could be reckoned on only if the miners 
were ready to recognize such nationalization as Mr. Justice 
Sankey recommended as a perfectly satisfactory solution 
of all their troubles. The extremist leaders, however, 
have made it obvious that this would not happen. They 
have announced that they would regard coal nationalization 
as only a step towards the general syndicalization of 
industry. In these circumstances it is an enormous relief 
to find that the Government, though their policy is by no 
means unenlightened or unsympathetic towards the miners, 
have a sense of responsibility to the whole community. 





so 


Then as regards trade policy, it is a wise decision to 
remove, with a few exceptions, all restrictions on imports 
on September Ist. The chief need is to restock the 
national larder and to fill up the depleted supplies of 
raw material, Of course we are all agreed that industries 
which are essential to the safety of the nation must 
carefully guarded. But when every necessary provision 
has been made in that respect, the only thing that reall; 
matters is to prevent prices being artificially kept up by 
refusing to accept imports that foreign countries ere 
perfectly ready to send us. All our shelves are nears 
empty. The part of wisdom is to throw open every roel 
and channel by which they can be restocked, at all events 
till the restocking is complete. Some popular orators 
have been telling their audiences, who may or may not 
have been séupid enough to agree with them, that all tlic 
talk about scarcity was moonshine, as they had only to 
look at the crowded state of the docks to see that there 
was plenty of food and materials! Every one knows that, 
owing to the want of means of transport, there is great 
confusion at the docks, and supplies which have recently 
been landed are waiting in masses to be taken away. 
But this congestion of the things we all require is, alas! 
purely local. To take it as a sign that there is enoug! 
in the country is rather like saying that a milkean and a 
loaf of bread outside the door of a house are proof that the 
house must be already full inside. We call to mind the 
story of the Turkish Court ecclesiastic who during the 
Tureo-Russian War of 1877 descended from a minaret 
and announced that there was no danger to Constantinople 
from the Russians as he had looked all round and had not 
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seen a single Russian. Just so do these popular orators 
say in effect: “ I have looked carefully on the few acres of 
docks and have seen nothing but food. There is no want. 
The Government are deceiving you for purposes of their 
own.” No doubt the Prime Mjnister’s promise to deal 
with dumping and to safeguard key industries gives the 
Government an opportunity of turning their fiscal policy 
into anything they like without going back upon their 
word. In this matter, however, we think we may count 
ourselves safe against any folly. The Government are 
very unlikely to make prices higher by arbitrary embargoes 
so long as they are satisfied that there is—ag there is long 
likely to be—popular support for every reasonable plan that 
makes for cheapness. The majority will not complain of 
unrestricted imports, As the preacher, who in his ardour 
for Free Trade principles broke his resolution not to talk 
polities in church, exclaimed, ** While the children of Israel 
were pick'ng up the manna they did not complain that it 
had been dumped!”’ The Prime Minister, instead of giving 
the country a new fiscal dispensation out of his locked 
box, produced in this case, as in others, only a sketch. Our 
point, however, is that it was a good sketch. After all 
that has happened, nothing else could have been seriously 
expected, and for our part we are content that it shows 
nothing reckless or impulsive. 


The worst that can be said against the speech is that it 
should have been delivered at the end instead of the 
beginning of a Session. Parliament now disappears till 
October 22nd, instead of having the opportunity of keeping 
the Government up to the mark in fulfilling the terms of 
a new programme of the first importance. We trust that 
when Parliament meets again the House of Commons 
will make it plain to the Government that they cannot 
go on being treated as they have been treated lately. 
Kither Cabinet government in the old manner, with direct 
responsibility to the House of Commons, must be restored, 
or if, as the Prime Minister tells us, the old system has 
really become unworkable in these crowded days, some 
fresh substitute for it, as nearly as possible like it, must 
be found. The present substitute of the War Cabinet, 
which keeps the Prime Minister almost entirely away from 
the House of Commons, does not work and never will work. 
We read with much sympathy an article by Sir Frederick 
Maurice in the Daily News of Wednesday, in which he 
pointed out that the notion that the War Cabinet during 
the war, being freed from a great deal of Departmental 
work, would be able to think out problems at their ease 
without being harassed by routine, was based on an 
illusion. As a matter of fact, the War Cabinet could come 
to no decision till they had read all the documents on any 
given subject. In other words, the documents were 
read twice over, first by the Departments and secondly by 
the members of the War Cabinet, and when the War 
Cabinet met they were necessarily invaded by repre- 
sentatives of the various Departments who had to be called 
in for consultation, This was not satisfactory fer war, 
and it is even worse for peace. If in future various Depart- 
ments must be grouped so that a member of the Cabinet 
may be the representative of two or three cognate Depart- 
ments, so be it; but in any case there must be a Cabinet 
of manageable size, say about twelve to fourteen members, 
in the old Constitutional way, with the, Prime Ministe1 
in constant attendance at the House of Commons. Until 
this is done the Departments will prove too strong for 
the Government, as they are proving too strong now. 
We hear of large staffs being demobilized, but on inquiry 
it is often found that the staffs, or a large part of them, 
have been transferred from one Department to another. 
We are reminded of Rochester, who in Charles H.’s reign 
was held responsible for the waste of public money. As 
a result of the inquiry he was removed from his position 
of First Lord of the Treasury, but was immediately 
appointed Lord President. It was then that Halifax 
exclaimed: “I have seen people kicked downstairs, but 
my Lord Rochester is the first person I ever saw kicked 
upstairs,” 


What Mr. Lloyd George said about the great possi- 
bilities before the country if only Capital and Labour 
would work together for their common good was ad 
mirable both in thought and word, especially his remarks 
on the desirability of yiving Labour a financial interest 





in the increase of output. The blindness of the extreme 
Labour leaders is beyond belief. Mr. Lloyd George has 
authorized Bills instituting a forty-eight-hours week and 
guaranteeing a minimum wage, in accordance with the 
agreement come to between employers and workers at the 
Industrial Conference. What a text for Labour leaders 
to preach from! Surely this is a Magna Carta of Labour. 
It is one of the most remarkable things ever achieved 
by Trade Union representatives. If an observant stranger 
from another country visited us to inquire into our indus- 
trial affairs, we should expect him at once to come to the 
conclusion that of all the methods Labour has ever tried 
this method was the most successful. It is astonishing 
to us that the leaders of Labour should not be talking 
about it in all their speeches and writings, and insisting 
that the success should be repeated. Instead we hear 
only too much about new forms of Direct Action— 
all of which mean a worse scarcity and more misery for 
every body, , : 





LIQUOR AND NATIONALIZATION. 
FPXHERE are two or three points in the Liquor Problem 
upon which the whole country, with the exception 
of the extreme Temperance people on the one side and 
the Liquor Trade on the other, 1s agreed. 

(1) The first of these is that total Prohibition—7.e., 
‘going bone dry,” in the American phrase—is neither 
practicable nor desirable in this country. If complete 
abstention from alcoholic liquors ever comes, it will come, 
and ought to come, not by Act of Parliament, but by 
the conversion of the population to the belief that alcohol, 
even when not taken in excess, is a poisonous and harmful 
drug, and therefore one to be as much shunned as opium 
or arsenic. Personally we do not think that day will 
ever come. Though we believe that alcohol is for the 
mass of mankind not only unnecessary but, except in 
small quantities, harmful, and believe also that it is a 
sedative which slows down men’s physical powers instead 
of increasing their energy, we are inclined to think that 
mankind will always demand a sedative, even though 
in growing moderation. 

(2) The next point is that the majority of sensible 
people in the country are determined not to go back to 
the pre-war system in regard to the sale of liquor—t.e., 
to allow the trade in intoxicants te be unaffected 
by rules and regulations such as those imposed by 
the Control Board. The immense benefits conferred 
on the nation by the Control Board are too patent to 
permit such a relapse to what one can only describe as 
the negation of civilization. Let any one who does not 
already realize this take the trouble to compare the 
statistics, criminal and medical, before and after the 
establishment of control. They constitute perhaps the 
most poignant and illuminating set of figures and diagrams 
in existence. The result of the strict control of intoxi- 
cants—of forcing moderation in drink upon the people of 
this country by withdrawing excessive facilities for con- 
sumption of liquor and by reducing its strength—-was at 
once immensely to diminish what may be described as 
alcoholic crime. Arrests and prosecutions, not only for 
being drunk and disorderly, but for the more serious 
crimes caused by alcoholic excess, greatly decreased in 
number. Next, what one may call the semi-crimes olf 
the overlaying of children by drunken and half-drunken 
women, and of suicides, among both men and women, were 
cut down by something like a half. Finally, the medical 
returns of alcoholism and delirium tremens suffered the same 
startling and beneficent diminution. One may add with- 
out fear of contradiction that no thinking, nay, no decent, 
man could study these tables without saying: *‘* Come 
what may, and whatever my own opinion or habits in 
regard to the taking of alcohol, we will not go back to 
the pre-war horrors resulting from the misuse of aleohol.” 
Kven if responsible people who have never exceeded, 
and who never by any possi bility could become alcohol 
maniacs or criminals, or commit suicide, or overlay children, 
should be inconvenienced by control, they must and will 
suffer that inconvenience gladly if only they know 
what it has done, and will continue to do, for the 
morals and health of the population. We should be 
eternally disgraced as a nation if we were once more 
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to let loose uncontrolled trading in intoxicants upon 
the country. 

(3) A third fact which has emerged from war experience 
is that, though the State cannot and does not make a 
very efficient trader in liquor or in anything else, restaurants 
and public-houses run by public authorities like the Control 
Board can in essentials give the public what they want. 
They can also convert bars and drinking-shops into poor 
men’s restaurants, places where the non-alcoholic bever- 
ages and foods stand out in their proper proportions, 
and are not the shop-soiled and poor relations of rum, 
beer, and whisky—the true aristocrats of the Licensed 
House. 

(4) Finally, the people of this country are beginning 
to realize that the trade in intoxicants is per se too danger- 
ous, or, if you will, too attractive, a trade to be left in 
private hands, When there is a trade, like the trade in intoxi- 
cants, the undue extension of which may mean an increase 
of crime and a lowering of the national health, that trade 
ought not to be in private hands—i.e., in the hands of 
people who have got to live by it, and therefore are under 
a perpetual temptation to develop it intensively, a 
temptation economically rightful but morally reprobate. 
The creation and stimulation of a demand for, say, safety- 
razors or Pelmanism is not harmful but beneficial. Such 
excitation of demand in the case of alcohol is the most 
terrible of evils. Though moderation may do no harm, 
excess means national ruin. Yet we have so arranged 
things in the Liquor Trade that it is only by very skilful 
trading, by expert salesmanship, that a profit can be made 
for the manufacturer and the retailer. By our system 
of licences we have created a great monopoly in the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicants. We might have tried to 
make the “consideration” for that monopoly some fixed 
profit, and have forbidden or very strictly limited anything 
in the way of the stimulation of consumption. As it 
happened, however, we took the other line, perhaps of 
necessity, and in consideration of the monopoly taxed 
very highly the lucky persons to whom it was entrusted. 
The practical, though of course unforeseen, result of this 
was to make it impossible to remain in the Liquor business 
unless you are very vigilant, very energetic, and very 
skilful in the matter of sales. Practically the Govern- 
ment said to the Trade: “‘ You have got to pay to us 
promptly a very large proportion of what you receive 
from the public. When, however, you have satisfied the 
tax-collector, anything more you can squeeze out of the 
public is yours.” 

We are aware of course that what we are now going 
to say will be stoutly denied by the Trade, brit nevertheless 
it is true. The Brewers and the Distillers in most cases 
pay their dividends out of the extra glasses of beer and 
whisky which had much better not be drunk, but which are 
demanded by the public very largely owing to the skilful 
trading and the extraordinarily abundant facilities for 
drinking supplied by the Trade.—-That the Trade is generally 
unconscious of this fact we fully admit.—In England 
before control, the one thing that it was always easy to 
get in any part of the island was a glass of beer or of whisky. 
You might in some lonely district fail completely to get 
eggs and bacon or bread and cheese, or even a loaf or a 
biscuit, but there were very few places so much out of the 
way as tobe ‘“‘a mile from a drink.” Looking at the thing 
in the abstract, one is forced to admit that the nation was 
magnificently catered for in the matter of liquor, In 
many quite small villages there were, and a are, 
three or four public-houses round the village green waiting 
the choice of the man who wants his glass of beer. Yet 
in the same village there may be only one place in 
which to get a postage-stamp, a piece of chocolate, 
or a pocket-handkerchief. The stimulus of a private 
profit is in our belief the very best manure for any 
business. But where we have a trade such as the trade 
in intoxicants, where we do not want any manure to 
stimulate demand, where indeed we desire to quiet 
down rather than to develop, assuredly private profit 
is a disaster. 


We have given above what we may describe as prole- 
gomena to the subject of Nationalization. Later we shall 


endeavour to show what is the necessary conclusion from 
the premisses stated. 





—— 


THE ULSTER PROBLEM 
Il.—WHY THE SIX-COUNTY AREA MUST BE 
MAINTAINED. 

\ E shall probably be asked to say why we appear to 

consider the Six-County Area as something 
sacred, and whether, even granting our principle, it would 
not be better to have a new Boundary Commission, formed 
say, of the Speaker as Chairman, Sir Edward Carson, and 
Mr. Devlin, to draw an area which would best exclude that 
portion of North-East Ulster which refuses to go wnder a 
Dublin Parliament but wishes to remain under the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. No doubt the scheme is attractive 
Our answer to it is, however, that we are certain that the 
resultant area would not differ very materially from the 
Six-County Area, and yet that the attempt to deter. 
mine it would have an unsettling, indeed inflam- 
matory, effect. After all, one cannot ignore history 
in these matters, even if it is modern history. The Pro- 
testants and Covenanters in Donegal, Cavan, and Monaghan 
by a magnificent act of self-sacrifice, released their fellow. 
Covenanters in the Six-County Area from their pledge 
to stand together at all costs. But it is not owing to this 
fact alone that the Six-County Area holds the field. The 
present Government, speaking for the nation as a whole, 
have on two occasions solemnly pledged themselves to the 
exclusion of the Six-County Area. They declared that 
under no conditions shall the Six-County Area be forced 
under a Dublin Parliament. Surely, that being so, it 
would be most unwise to rip up this settlement and start 
on some new division of Ireland. The Six-County Area 
holds the field. It is just in itself, and we believe that 
after due consideration any person of independent view 
will become convinced that everything would be thrown 
into confusion by deserting it, and yet very little 
of reason or right be gained by any new scheme. We 
say this quite as strongly in regard to Sir Edward Carson’s 
swing-back totaking the whole of Ulster as the partitionable 
area as we do in regard to the Nationalists’ demand for 
County option. We quite appreciate the tactical consider- 
ations which exist for urging the exclusion of the whole 
Province, and why Sir Edward Carson in his last speech 
went back to Ulster as a whole, but we feel sure that he 
would not refuse in the last resort to return to the Six- 
County Area, just as we are sure that the Nationalists, if 
they really want the settlement they are demanding, must 
go back to it also. It is the Area, and therefore the settle- 
ment, which gives least cause for unrest and violence. 

The only modification that we believe will prove possible, 
but even this could not and ought not to be adopted except 
by the consent of both parties, is that any Parish or 
District (in the Local Government sense) in the Six-County 
Area which is not surrounded by Parishes or Districts 
in which there is a Protestant majority, but which is conter- 
minous with any part of the Counties of Donegal, Leitrim, 
Cavan, Monaghan, and Louth, should have the right to 
demand inclusion in the Nationalist area rather than 
in the Six-County Area, A similar right must of course 
apply to any Protestant Parish or Parishes conterminous 
with the North-East Ulster homogeneous area which 


desire to be taken out of Donegal, Leitrim, Cavan, 
Monaghan or Louth, and to remain under _ the 
Parliament at Westminster. As we have said, how- 


ever, this could only be done by consent and as a kind 
of afterthought. It must not be a fundamental rule 
of partition, but merely an exception of convenience. 
The fundamental rule of partition must be the clean cut 
of the Six-County Area, which has obtained the acceptance 
of the men of the North, of the late Mr. Redmond and 
his chief followers, and of the Government, as representing 
the Imperial Parliament. The homogeneous Six-County 
Area is our one piece of firm ground. Let us hold to it. 
It is for the reasons given above that we cannot support 
the very interesting, and at first sight attractive, proposal 
made by Lord Robert Cecil in a speech, the Irish portion 
of which we admit was quite excellent in spirit and showed 
that Lord Robert, unlike so many of his political colleagues, 
has not forgotten his Unionism. He has come to believe, 
no doubt, that the attempt to apply self-determination is 
necessary; but it must be a just and not a one-sided 
self-determination. He declares, quite plainly, that you 
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must not incur the charge of deserting the people of Ulster, 
and that therefore you must exclude Ulster. That is 
satisfactory, as is also in intention, though not we think 
in practice, the avowal contained in the following passage : 
“ due, if I am asked what I mean by Ulster, I can only 
gay that I would find out what I mean by asking the people, 
county by county if necessary, what they wished.” 

We, like Lord Robert Cecil, should in theory be very much 
interested, from a great many points of view, to see exactly 
how the land lies; and if Ireland were a quieter place, 
and passions were not so fierce, we should see no objection 
to this exploratory political operation. Things being as 
they are, however, we greatly fear that the plébiscite when 
taken would be regarded as a plébiscite not for information 
but simply as a plébiscite on partition, and that after it had 
taken place there would be the very greatest possible 
difficulty in arriving at the local compromises such as must 
be made if you are to have a peaceful settlement. The 
exploratory operation would certainly produce high fever 
in the patient, and possibly tetanus! Remember, and 
this is a cardinal fact, that though an anxious and hesi- 
tating consent was given by the Protestants of Donegal, 
Cavan, and Monaghan to their exclusion from the Protestant 
Area. and to their being forced under a Dublin Parliament, 
consent to a like fact has never been asked from or given by 
the Protestants of Tyrone and Fermanagh. Butit would be 
quite impossible after all that has happened for the rest of 
the Six-County Area to unsettle the settlement on which 
these two Counties have been depending for the past five 
years. If you began to partition Tyrone and Fermanagh, 
you would have, as we have noted in a previous article, very 
great difficulty in making a homogeneous and conterminous 
area, because unfortunately the Roman Catholic areas in 
these Counties do not border the Roman Catholic Counties, 
but are indeed surrounded by Protestant areas. That 
is a physical trouble which has met, and must meet, those 
who have settled or are settling the boundaries of the new 
States of Europe. We do not say they are difficulties 
which necessarily deny the right of seli-determination, 
but they do condition it, and make it essential to apply 
it judicially and not mechanically. Therefore we cannot 
help thinking that Lord Robert Cecil's proposal, attractive 
as we admit it appears at first sight, will be found when it is | 
gone into more minutely by him and by others to be too | 
dangerous to be applied in a country like Ireland. 





Once more, we hold that the only plan is to atick 
to the homogeneous area which is ealled, as we have 
always thought rather unfortunately, the Six-County 


Area—it suggests County autonomy—and to be content 
with the fact that in this clean-cut homogeneous area the 
Roman Catholic minority will bear roughly the same pro- 
portion to the Protestant majority as the Protestant 
minority in the rest of Ireland which 1s to be debarred from 
the advantages accorded to North-Kast Ulster will bear to 
the Roman Catholic majority in the South and West portion 
of Ireland. Still, in a matter so difficult and so dangerous we 
do not want to dogmatize. If for any reason it is thought 
impossible to adopt the Six-County Area as it stands, | 
Do not have a pléhiscite, but let a 


then we would 
small Commission, presided over as we have already sug- 
gested by an imp irtial person like the Speake t, be asked to 
consider the question of the Six-County Area, and to see 
what portions of it could be detached and placed within 
the Roman Catholic boundary, without violating the 
essential principle of giving to the Protestants of North- 
Kast Ulster a homogeneous, self-determined area. Further, 
let this Commission consider whether there are any 
Districts outside the Six-County Area in which there are 
Protestant majorities which could conveniently and justly 
be added to the Six-County Area. With a little good- 
will and an abeyance of party spirit, we do not see why such | 
iid not be able to do its work. 


sav 





a Commission sho 


Before we leave 


8ay 


Area problem we should perhaps 
A as to the Zimes proposals, We have 
refrained hitherto from criticizing those proposals because 
we desired to see t sort of reception they won in Ireland, | 
It was clearly not worth while to go into them in detail | 
if they were obviously not going to be acceptable to those | 
ts they were set forth. We are bound to 
ire to be fair to the Times proposals 
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been a general enough acceptance of them to command 
detailed consideration by all who desire to see a sound 
Irish settlement. The original reception given to them 
in Ireland was not very cordial, and since then the tendency 
seems to have been one of an expanding rather than a 
contracting dissatisfaction. To begin with, as no 
doubt was expected, the Sinn Feiners on the one hand 
and the Protestants of North-East Ulster on the other would 
not look at them, because in both cases they involved 
giving up something which rightly or wrongly the parties 
primarily concerned deemed essentials. That being so, only 
the moderate Nationalists and Roman Catholics of the 
South and West, and also the moderate Unionists of those 
areas, could be expected to be favourable. In these 
categories there was at first a certain amount of 
what we may term, in Lord Morley’s phrase, sombre 


acquiescence, or even, in the case of Sir Horace 
Plunkett, something approaching enthusiasm. That 


initial enthusiasm, however, seems to have cooled off, 
and Sir Horace Plunkett, if we rightly understand him, 
has withdrawn his patronage from what is the foundation- 
plank in the Times platform—d.e., the right of Ulster, 
in the case of the formation of an “‘ All-Ireland” Parliament, 
to accept only such “ All-Ireland ”’ legislation as she deems 
just and suitable to herself. In his last letter to the Times 
we understand Sir Horace Plunkett to say definitely 
that what he calls the right given by the scheme to a 
minority in Ireland to rule the Irish majority is entirely 
unacceptable. But if that is so, it appears to us that all 
the safeguards se ingeniously offered to the people of 
Ulster disappear. We fear, indeed, that the Times scheme 
is like so many other ingenious schemes offered in cases of 
olitical exacerbation. If every one were wise and sensible, 
just and reasonable, and not suspicious but completely 
trustful of his neighbours, there would be no difficulty 
in getting it accepted. Unfortunately, however, these 
are not the conditions which prevail. That being so, if the 
Nationalists and Sinn Feiners insist upon self-determination, 
there is nothing for it but a surgical operation in the shape 
of partition—an operation rendered as antiseptic and as 
little dangerous as possible by a clean cut swiftly applied 
at the right place. 








SPEED THE PLOUGH. 
NE of the important subjects with which the Prime 
Minister dealt vaguely in his speech on Monday 


was agriculture. When the Royal Commission on Agrl- 


| culture has reported, the Government ought at once to give 
| the country a precise idea of what they mean to do, for, 


though it is difficult to carry on any kind of industrial 
enterprise when the trade policy of a Government is in- 
definite, agriculture is by far the most difficult to conduct 
under these conditions. There is all the difference in the 
world between the heavy commitments and speculative 
risks accepted by a grower of corn and the comparatively 
light risks accepted by the dairy farmer who feeds his 
stock on grass. The products of the dairy farmer are 
naturally protected against foreign competition, for milk 
cannot be imported from abroad; and though butter is 
imported, it is not comparable with our fresh home-made 
butter. Naturally enough, therefore, the farmer who has 
his own interests to consider, like any other trader, tends, 
when the Government refuse to give him any promise of 
support, to choose the less speculative way of farming in 
preference to the more speculative. Unfortunately this 
choice is not to the advantage of the nation. It is desirable 
that Great Britain should become as near as can be a self- 
supporting country. It may be that the ideal of becoming 
entirely self-supporting is only a dream, but we are certain 
that the nation ought to make up its mind to come as near 
to that ideal as it possibly can. There are two reasons 
this. The first that we can never consider our 
defences secure until we produce enough from the land to 


is 


feed the people during a rather prolonged emergency. 


The second is that it is desirable to observe a just balance 
between the population of the towns arid that of the 
country. Grass farming means a thin population on the 
land. The present writer knew a grass farmer some years 
ago who used to work a farm of a thousand acres with the 
help of one man and a boy. 

Now, although Mr. Lloyd George dealt with agriculture 
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in his speech in a manner that some people have called 
perfunctory, we have good hopes that there will be definite 
and excellent results because he has just appointed Lord 
Lee as President of the Board of Agriculture. This appoint- 
ment practically pledges the Prime Minister. Lord Lee 
is a passionate supporter of the Policy of the Plough, and 
we imagine that he would not have become President of 
the Board if he had not believed that the Prime Minister 
meant him to carry out that policy, and further that if 
he were thwarted in carrying it out he would not be amen- 
able to any stultifying accommodation but would resign. 
Mr. Lloyd George said that it was hoped to bring four or 
five million more acres under cultivation. Unless Lord 
Lee is allowed to prosecute his policy boldly, that cannot 
possibly be accomplished. Every one who watched the 
business of food production during the war knows what 
Lord Lee did then. In 1918 two million acres of corn- 
producing and potato-growing land were added to the 
existing arable. Some time ago Lord Lee and Sir Thomas 
Middleton drew up a possible farming policy for Great 
Britain, according to which the country might be made 
almost self-supporting in essential foodstuffs. In 1918 
Lord Lee was the moving spirit in supplying tractors to 
farmers who otherwise would not have been able to plough 
their land, and there can be no doubt that he will continue 
on the same lines—organizing the farming of the country 
on the principle that a farmer is not working for himself 
alone but in the national interest. On this principle the 
farmer must expect to be treated as a more responsible 
person than ever before. Land is a monopoly in the sense 
that a man who farms badly is keeping off the land some 
one who would farm it better. The farmer must accept 
seme rules and obey them, though we trust he will never 
have to be sent to prison like the Canadian farmers under 
Louis XLV. who forgot to cut their thistles! Already land 
which used to be regarded as waste is being drained and 
reclaimed. Lord Lee, we imagine, will preach the doctrine 
that every acre of land under his control—namely, in Eng- 
land and Wales—should be regarded as subject to the 
plough unless it is deep old cultivated pasture or high 
sheep walk or water meadow. Land that 1s not ploughed, 
and that could be ploughed to produce cominercial returns 
and help to feed the nation, should be regarded as wasted. 
Dutch, Danish, Belgian, and French cultivators who have 
visited this country have been amazed at the carelessness 
of many of our farmers. A Dutchman who, working by 
painful inches, has turned sand dunes into cultivated 
land envies the conditions of an English farmer, who can 
get fairly good land at a moderate rent, and who having 
got it by no means makes the most of it. ‘ Make the 
dirt fly!*’ ought to be Lord Lee’s motto. 


The appointment of Lord Lee is only one of those sur- 
prising vicissitudes which the British farmer has experi- 
enced, and, though it is a very good turn of fortune, we 
could wish that vicissitudes did not occur. Only two years 
ago when the Corn Production Act was passed it seemed 
that people had at last recognized the danger of the old 
policy of having no definite understanding between the 
Government and the farmers, and that with the lessons 
of the war in mind we should never relapse into the old 
methods. Yet a period followed, and became particularly 
acute after the signing of the Armistice, when farmers 
complained that the Government seemed to have for- 
gotten all about them, and to have lost all interest in their 
own policy. The tiller of the soil did not know where he 
stood or what he was to expect next. During the past 
few months there has not unnaturally been a distinct 
tendency amongst farmers to say that they must return 
to grass farming after all, and place all their hopes upon 
breeding stock on grass. We are certainly not indifferent 
to the breeding of stock. In developing pedigree stock 
England has led the way. But there is no reason in the 
world why we should not maintain this position, and even 
improve upon it, while we become an arable-farming 
rather than a grass-farming country. 

It will be objected, however, that no matter how much 
Lord Lee may preach the Policy of the Plough, he will 
never persuade farmers to embark upon a speculative 
business unless he can screw the Government up to the 
pitch of giving definite guarantees. Here we come to a 
very difficult matter. The Corn Production Act, well 





though it served its purpose during the war, is already 
out of date. The Act guarantees 55s. a quarter for wheat 
this year and 45s. a quarter for next year. The Act auto- 
matically comes to an end in 1922. The Government of 
course have extended the principle of the Act by guaran- 
teeing 75s. 6d. a quarter for wheat this year—an increase 
of 20s. 6d. upon the figure in the Act. But there the 
promises end. Nothing is more certain, however, than 
that the farmer will not be satisfied with this. He knows, 
because he remembers or has been told by his father, 
what happened forty years ago when a succession of bad 
harvests drove many of the English arable farmers into the 
Bankruptcy Court. During the forty years before the 
war 3} million acres, largely as the result of this experience, 
passed from arable to grass. This change meant a loss to 
rural life of something like a quarter of a million men, 
The price per quarter of English wheat in 1913 was 3}s, 
an acre, In 1914 it was 34s. 11d. The farmer tells you 
that if prices ever came back to this level he could not 
possibly make farming pay so long as he was required to 
pay the present minimum wage. Of course the tendency 
of wages all over the world, of which our own minimum 
wage is only a particular example, would prevent prices 
from returning to that level. But the farmer wants a 
certainty, not a probability. The very conditions of 
farming—by a rotation of crops—require the farmer to 
make his plans a long way ahead, and he naturally will 
not make plans which are, as we should say, for the benefit 
of the nation, if they are likely, as he would say, to mean 
the ruin of himself. The Government therefore could not 
go wrong in saying to the farmer: ‘Go ahead in perfect 
security. We do not promise to give you wealth out of 
the people's purse, but since you are working in the 
interests of all, and your industry must be secured for 
the safety of the nation, we do promise that you shall be 
secured against ruin.” This in the circumstances would 
be a safe promise for the Government to make. It is no 
longer true that the British farmer can be swamped }y 
immense importations of grain from virgin lands across 
the seas where, as the saying is, they tickle the land with a 
hoe and it smiles back with a harvest. The rise in the 
standard of comfort is universal. But even if during the 
next few vears the amount of tonnage is so greatly increase: 
and the freight rates so greatly reduced that the British 
farmer cannot compete against the foreign price, he should 
still be secure. This is a matter, no doubt, on which the 
Royal Commission will make recommendations. For our 
part, whenever a money guarantee may be found to be 
necessary, we should prefer that it took the form of a 
subsidy. There would be two advantages: the first is 
that foreign corn-growers would not be prevented by a 
tariff barrier from sending us grain, and the second is that 
the taxpayer would know exactly where he was. He would 
not have to get his information by wading knee-deep 
through the almost untraceable results of indirect taxation. 
Lord Lee, we believe, has expressed his belief that if im- 
proved methods both in farming and in marketing foodstu ‘ls 
were introduced, and more and better machinery were 
used, the cost of home-grown food within a very few 
years would be so greatly reduced that it could fairly 
compete against foreign rivalry. Probably he is right. In 
that case the guarantees given by the Government woul: 
really be nothing more than a form of insurance. Except 
in rare instances, the Government would not be called 
upon to pay. 

Sir Thomas Middleton's comparison between the pro- 
duets of British and German farming before the war hss 
often been quoted, but we may quote it once more. ‘The 
point of it is that the German farmer became a characie: 
istically arable farmer under what was called the Plovgh 
Policy of the German Government : 

*On each hundred acres of cultivated land— 

1. The British farmer feeds from 45 to 50 persons, the German 
farmer feeds from 70 to 75 persons. 

2. The British farmer grows 15 tons of corn, the German 
farmer grows 33 tons. 

3. The British farmer grows 1] tons of potatoes, the German 
farmer grows 55 tons. 

4. The British farmer produces 4 tons of meat, the German 
farmer produces 4} tons. 

5. The British farmer produces 17} tons of milk, the German 
farmer produces 28 tons 
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6. The British farmer produces a negligible quantity of sugar, 

the German farmer produces 2} tons.” 
It has often been objected that this comparison takes no 
account of the larger number of hands that are required 
to produce the German result. The objection leaves us quite 
unmoved, for though it is true that from a balance-sheet 
yoint of view the wages of the greater number of German 
eee ought to be included, the fact that more hands are 
required for arable farming than for grass farming is the 
very result that we desire. The more people we have 
living the healthy life of the countryside, the better. 

In this prospect of England becoming a place where we 
shall see, in Pope’s words, “ laughing Ceres reassume the 
Jand,” we must not leave out the holders of allotments. <A 
good many holders of allotments find that their tenancy is 
coming to an end, and there is a disposition to regard their 
labour as a kind of war service which need not be repeated. 
This is a great mistake. The work of allotment-holders 
should not only be continued but expanded. The allot- 
ment-holder will do well to carry on for his own sake, if 
not for that of the whole country. During the period of 
scarcity in which we are bound to continue for some time, 
the products of allotments and small gardens may make 
all the difference in countless families between comfort 
and want. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the 
owner of a garden need never know what hunger means, 
even during the worst of times such as in the crisis of a 
war. To whatever height wages and freights and the 
profits of middlemen and retailers may rise, the man who 
tills his own little bit of soil need trouble little about them. 
The cost of a first-rate cabbage in the shops may be 16d., 
but for him it may remain ld. Potatces may disappear 
from Covent Garden because the Government try to 
interfere with economic laws, but the man who has just 
lifted two or three hundredweight of potatoes from his 
back garden or his allotment and placed them in a dry 
shed can afford to smile. 





A PRACTICAL EXAMPLE IN ARABLE FARMING, 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to us as follows in regard 
wt to Lord Lee’s appointment, and the speeding of the 
plough, with which we have dealtin the preceding article : 

“Lord Lee, if we are to judge by what he did when previously 
connected with the Board of Agriculture, will be essentially a 
speeder up of the plough. His object will be to make the 
maximum of English land into arable, thereby producing 
more than it has produced before—a wholly necessary condition 
in the world shortage of food. None of the old questions of 
political economy are really involved. We have not now got 
to think of Bastiat’s wise statement in regard to the things a 
nation requires. ‘lt must either grow them or make them for 
itself, or else grow or make something which can be exchanged 
for them.’ If we do not grow our own corn, we are in the very 
greatest danger of having no corn at all. Other people are 
coming to regard their corn as something too precious to part 
with.” 


Our correspondent goes on to describe the personal 
experiences Which converted him to the belief that almost 
all land not under the plough is wasted when agriculturally 
considered, and this quite as much from the point of view 
of producing stock and dairy animals or feeding horses 
as from that of feeding men. Mere grass is usually a crop 
which is thoroughly uneconomic. Our correspondent's 
experience is thus described : 

“In January, 1918, I was ordered by the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of my county to put under the plough a field of poorish 
down pasture of six acres Though in theory I was all for growing 
every possible blade of corn, 1 kicked at this. My field did 
really seem an exception to the rule. In the first place, 1 
proposed to turn into it, as soon as the weather got better, 
the four ponies which did most of the transport work for the 
hospital established in my house. Later I was going to reserve 
it for hay for the said ponies. 

Next, it was situated 600 feet above the sea and was two miles 
from any village. My tenant who farmed the land round the 
field had already more land to plough up and to cultivate than 
he could find labour for, and refused on those grounds 
to take over the six acres. I myself do no farming, and therefore 
had no ploughs or any means for getting the land ploughed or 
cultivated. To make matters worse, the day on which I received 
the notice to plough I was going into a nursing home for an 
operation, and therefore could not look after the matter myself. 
The prospect in our isolated position and with our want of im- 
plements thus seemed perfectly hopeless. To add to this, the 
ground was not fertile, and it seemed almost certain that in the 
first two or three years it would yield little or nothing, and we 
should not even have the much-needed hay crop. However, 








I determined not to rebel, and I had the good fortune to hava 
an able and patriotic gardener. He took on what was not his 
job, although he already had as much as he could do, being 
very short-handed owing to the war, in my kitchen garden and 
poultry-runs. He very pluckily promised to get the field broken 
up by German prisoners or by borrowing a tractor, or anyhow or 
somehow, and to see it through. H 

_ What was the result ? Instead of yielding on an averaga 
six tons of poorish hay, plus about four pounds’ worth of pastur- 
age for my ponies, the field produced, on a conservative estimate, 
a mixed crop of potatoes, buckwheat, and oats to the value of 
about £140. As the patients in the hospital ate almost all the 
produce of the land in one way or another, we did not market 
the crops, but there was no doubt that we could have sold them 
for that, and probably for a good deal more. Owing to the 
cost of transport and the isolated position of my land, the cost 
of equivalent supplies delivered F.O.H. (Free-on-Hill) would 
certainly have been greater. Therefore, judging merely by 
what was produced, the land worked under the plough and not 
as pasture increased its productivity three or four times. The 
question of profit of course remains over. Strange as it may 
seem, I believe that, in spite of our having to do many things 
in a very expensive way owing to my having no farm imple- 
ments, | yet made considerably more profit than if [ had kept 
the land in pasture. It would, however, be useless to attemp! 
even approximate calculations here. I cannot say what amcu it 
of wages ought to be allotted to the garden and stable labour 
employed upon the field. 

After it had been broken up my own ponies 
of the cultivation. 

No doubt to experienced agriculturists this will seem a very 
old and dull story. I merely notice it as a proof of how very much 
more product will come out of land when it is under the plough 
than when not under it. It is not a question whether you are 
going in for grazing or corn-raising. Whatever form of agri- 
culture you practise, milk-producing or horse-producing, or 
what not, ploughland will give you more than pasture. More 
men and women, more horses, more cows, more pigs, more goats, 
more fowls, and even more rabbits will live upon a hundred 
acres under the plough than upon a hundred acres in pasture. 
This is why an ordinary German farm yielded so much more 
than an English farm of the same size. It was more exclusively 
arable. Denmark tells the same story. : 

I used to think England would lose in beauty by going 
the plough; but seeing the wind playing with the golden 
of his own wheat soon converts a man on this point, 
speed the plough !” 
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THE BOND OF LETTERS. 

We constantly hear it said that there are at present no 

very great men. Especially in literature is their 
dearth I:mented. Where, then, the immortals? Alas! 
they live in very few hearts. The few still devoted to their 
memory long for a revival of literature, not a revival among 
writers but among readers. When philanthropists foresaw the 
coming of universal education they dreamt that the national 
heroes of the pen would be worshipped by every fireside. What 
The key of knowledge was to be given to 
all. Who has hindered them from entering? No one knows. 
The door still There is still some hope. What a 
different world it would be if Englishmen—not an intellectual 
cared for English literature. There 


are 


was to prevent it ? 


is open. 
circle or group of circles 
is no sign that they are going to do so. The tombs of the 
is no sign that they are going to do so, he tombs of tie 
elected, and that is all. 


4 


prophets are not ne 

George Eliot was born nearly a hundred years ago. Her 
centenary was lately kept at Nuneaton, but in actual fact it 
has not vet fallen (she was born on November 22nd, 1819), 
There is a certain irony about the haste which has been made to 
remember her birthday when we see the haste that is being 
made to forget her books. Only a hundred years since she 
was born, and fifty years ago many critics declared her to 
be the greatest novelist who ever lived in this or any other 
country. Indeed, so far as serious criticism is concerned, she 
can hardly be said to have lost her position, allowing for the 
natural exaggeration of the immediate contemporaries who 
were spellbound by her literary personality. Many others of the 
great Victorians remain also upon their pedestals, but the 
homage of the reader has ceased. There are few young people 
among the faithful. Popularity and criticism do not run neck 
and neck just now. Never, we suppose, was there a time when 
literary criticism was so completely distanced. There is no 
lack of time given to print. No one sits alone with idle eycs. 
Everybody reads, but the most widely read authors are ignored 
by the critics, and most of what is read has—so to speak—no 
author at all. It is anonymous, intentionally ephemeral, con- 
stantly insincere, almost always written with an immediate but 
momentary purpose, and with no literary pretension whatever. 

Suppose all this were to change to-morrow, and a public 
which is beginning to take an interest in the national treasures 
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of art should turn its attention to the far greater treasure of 
literature. The effect upon the national character would be 
incalculable. Suppose, for instance, that the marvels of Old 
Testament prose once more fascinated the English world, so 
that men read it because they must read, not as a specimen of 
Elizabethan English, not to find matter for controversy, not to 
increase their historical knowledge of the ancient world, not 
above all to enable them to sneer at past ignorance, but because 
they longed to find for their own religion, their own patriotism, 


their own aspiration, the highest expression of the ages. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more ennobking influence. Sup- 


pose, again, that the thoughtful man in the street, of whatever 
class he may come, the man who desires to read some criticism 
upon life which shall enlarge and clarify his own power of obser- 
vation, were to become familiar with Boswell’s Johnson. How 
immeasurably his mind would be strengthened. There is an 
immense deal of Johnsonian trenchancy already in the English 
working man. At present he reads, when he wants help in his 
thinking, papers which give him matter for consideration but 
no assistance in justly considering it. The odd thing is that 
his judgment is as little vitiated as it is. Fifty-two doses a 
year of the rotten eloquence, self-interested championship, and 
turncoat truculence of publicists posing as his representatives 
have tainted but little his sound judgment. If he could know 
comething of Johnson’s method of dealing with the enigmas, 
moral and intellectual, which the present situation is pressing 
him to solve, he would develop and improve his national genius 
and learn to direct his natural force of mind. What would 
happen if Englishmen crowded to seo Shakespeare as they 
crowded once, as they now crowd to the cinemas? If they 
studied in his pages the heart of man, seeking under his guidance 
the soul of England, the soul of this great people, should we 
not gain in mental robustness and moral stature till we stood a 
head and shoulders above Europe? If when men wanted 
rhetoric—and they do want rhetoric as they want wine—they 
read Milton, looking for liberty in the Areopagitica and for its 
symbol in London, should we not soon behold as true the 
wondrous vision of the blind man ? 

“The ship of war hath not there [in London] more anvils 
and hammers waking to fashion out the plates and instruments 
of armed Justice in defence of beleaguered truth than there be 
pens and heads there sitting by their studious lamps musing, 
searching, revolving new notions and ideas wherewith to present 
es with their homage and their fealty the approaching Refor- 
mation; others as fast reading, trying all things, assenting to 
the force of reason and convincement.” 

Will the mass of men and girls in love ever enhance their passion 
and fire their hearts by the study of the great lyrics? Why 
not? They are easily understood, as easily as the lowest music- 
hall song. Poetry is not a sophisticated taste. Children and 
the early peoples delighted in it. How is it that now that it is 
within reach of all the many do not care for it? Thinking people, 
though they may be plain people, appreciate epigram. Every 
passable piece of wit which falls from the lips of a public man 
is applauded. Why do they not read Pope? He offers them 
a jewel-box of these sparkling bits of wit and sense. They love 
the sparkle, they are perfect magpies where sparkling paradox 
is concerned, But they never open Pope. How much their 
own talk could be adorned and seasoned by his study. Even 
the great men of their own time whose language requires no 
learning they ignore. Ridiculous sentimentalists and prurient 
realists go up like rockets and down like sticks before their eyes. 
They gaze at them with the attention of a fool watching a 
firework. But the great novelists, from Fielding to Conrad, are 
not read by them. Men of very little learning can criticize the 
historians of the past. They can tell you who is unfair, biassed, 
jnaccurate ; but they do not read them, do not care to see for 
themselves the data upon which they based their erring 
judgments, and so gain the right to a judgment of their own. 

But, it may be said, would the world be happier if it were 
better read, if it made its own in real truth this great literature 
of which it is so proud in theory ? We cannot help thinking 
that it would be. True, all great literature makes tragedy real. 
A man who is in any sense a man of letters—we mean by that 
a man who has read through with intelligence not less than 
twenty or thirty volumes of what are called standard works of 
English prose and poetry—cannot take an entirely frivolous or 
irresponsible view of life, or not after he ceases to be a boy. If 
the great majority of men had this modicum of knowledge, 
society would surely be safer than it is. Whatever makes for 
moderation makes for happiness. All attacks on law and order 








spell misery. Apart, however, from the more serious aspect of 
the matter, what an immense bond between all men would be a 
little common reading. It would be like the bond of early 
acquaintance. It would destroy the estrangements which come 
of class distinctions. We should all know each others’ book. 
friends, all have common subjects of thought and talk. Our 
dreams and aspirations would be more akin than they are, and, 
what is perhaps even more important, our jokes would be mow 
alike. We should be a people in sympathy, not requiring a 
common danger, a common enemy, to make us realize that wi 
are allone. In England there is no patois ; there never has been, 
We all dress alike and talk alike, and yet how our way of talking 
divides us. If we were all at home with the immortals we should 
not be so strange with each other. If we had all learned of them, 
laughed with them, cried with them, held our breath with them, 
listened to their steries of the past, and read their records of 
success and disaster, there would be one English world, not 
many, and there would be less chance of our becoming divided 
against ourselves. Our not The 
English workmen, aristocrat, and bourgeois are amazingly alike 
in mental and physical features, but they have different tradi- 
tions and different tongues. They want a lingua franca—and 
it is theirs already, but they will not use it. 
common, but they have forgotten it, and they will not go to the 
record to refresh their meniories. 
“HOWLERS” UP TO DATE. 

years ago all the younger and more able-bodied mem- 

bers of the academic world were hastening to exchange 


differences are intrinsic. 


They had a past in 





the pen for the sword and to become pupils once more—in the 
sternest of all schools. Much water has flowed under the bridges 
since those breathless days of anyiety and activity of August, 
1914. But at last the process has been reversed. 
been laid aside, the gown has been resumed. 
pedagegue has beaten his sword into a ploughshare—not indeed 
the implement of agriculture, but that in use in the examination- 
hall—and once more he tinds himself confronted as in happier 
days with masses of answers to examination-papers to be read and 
marked, but fortunately not inwardly digested, in some alto- 
gether impossibly short space of time. There is something very 
like a thrill of excitement about renewing acquaintance after all 
these years with the British schoolboy as he is examined. Has 
the war produced any efiect on him? Has it changed that 
complete indifference to the trammels of chronology, probability, 
and grammar that distinguished him in the days before the 
Deluge ? 

As first flush it is impossible to detect any difference. It is 
really something of a relief to find that the war has not staled his 
infinite capacity for confusing kings and continents, centuries 
and circumstances. Majuba Hill ‘““was where Clive avenged 
the Black Hole of Calcutta,” Admiral Byng ‘“ was responsible 
for the loss of Monaco,” “‘ Owen Glendower better known as 
Strongbow.” Many incidents have contributed to the fol- 
lowing: “ Arthur Wellesley was sent out to defeat Arabi Pasha 
at Porto Novo, but a more competent general was sent out to 
relieve the garrisons. So Gordon was sent.’’ It would be a task 
for the Higher Criticism to differentiate between the sources of 
such an account, or of—“‘ Canning and Castlereagh defeated the 
Family Compact and thereby frustrated Louis XIV.’s schemes.” 
Nor has the war reduced in any appreciable degree another 
characteristic of the British schoolboy, his wonderful faculty for 
attributing to the mest unlikely people the most inappropriate 
achievements. Lord Shaftesbury is saddled with the respon 
sibility for the exchange of Heligoland against ‘‘ an unimportant 
island. We have now seen his mistake.” Adam Smith figures 
on the one hand as “ the man who defended Arcot in Palestine 
against Napoleon,” and on the other as “ 
who travelled a great deal in the South Sea Islands and wrote 
‘The Human Man,’ following it up with ‘The Species of Human 
Living.’” After this it is not remarkable to learn that “ Newman 
was one of the chief supporters of the Chartists,” or that ‘‘ Cobbett 
was a great explorer: he discovered South Africa and sailed 
round the world.” Byron again is “ probably the finest essay- 
writer England has ever possessed: he ranks high with Shake- 
speare and Wordsworth.” Yet another authority tells us: 
“ Byron’s poems were of the long or Homeric type, notably 
‘The Ring and the Book’ which is immensely long.” 

It would have been remarkable indeed had the war taught 
Jones minimus to think before he wrote, to measure his words 
more carefuliy, to abstain from those wonderful figures of speech 
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and mixed metaphors in which Jones major indulged in 1914. 
There has been no reduction of the crop of rare and refreshing 
fruit which to the weary examiner is as a spring of water in the 
desert—unconscious and inimitable epigrams such as “ Henry 
VIIL. lived highly and liked a change of wives,” and “ John Ball 
preached an inferior quality of Lollardism”’—the product as a 
rule of a combination of ignorance, originality, and recklessness. 
“Tho Anglican movement was that people thought Bishops 
were continuations of the Apostles. It was caused by people 
reading Scott’s novels and wishing for the old customs again.” 
“The Armed Neutrality expresses the part England played in 
the second stage of the Napoleonic Wars.” ‘John was 
lamentably tactless, as was shown by the way in which he 
murdered Arthur of Brittany”’ [problem: How to commit a 
murder tactfully ?] Walpole “was one of the, perhaps for- 
tunately, few who could speak French. He was called ‘ Prime 
Minister’ really a term of reproach.” Again we find him intro- 
ducing the Excise Bill “to limit the death-rate of Excisemen,” 
and there is a and a true generosity in the 
judgment : ‘ Walpole is blamed for bribery and corrupting but we 
cannot blame him for doing a thing better than others do it.” 
Only the British schoolboy could have been responsible for the 
statement that ‘ Pitt’s ancestors contrived to forget 
trines,” or for the verdict that “‘ Mary well deserved the name 
of ‘ Bloody Mary’ for though her reign was a short one a good 
The character of Charles James 
“a man of great 


fine candour 


his doc- 


” 


many men found time to die. 
Fox naturally lends itself to description: 
oratory powers but peculiar tastes: he wore red shoe-heels and 
dyed his wig blue.” The awful condemnation that Fox was 
“lazy and classical” (post hoc and obviously propter hoc) can 
only have emanated from a seminary devoted to the New 
Learning of to-morrow which will eschew the more human letters 
and regard a knowledge of the classics as at once useless and 
part and parcel of the Black Art. But the classics have their 
defenders still. ‘“‘ Fox,” we are told, “‘ was a mixture of bad 
and good, an inveterate gambler but classical.” 

But careful examination does reveal one direction in which the 
war has without doubt made its influence felt. Jones minimus 
has always been addicted to read the present into the remotest 
past, and to regard the twelfth century as endowed with the 
majority of the institutions of the twentieth. Once 
anvthing that can be called a Parliament, he invests it with all 
the powers and privileges and procedure of to-day. ‘‘ There was 


he meets 


no burnings in Mary’s reign when Parliament was sitting for fear 
of Questions in the House of Commons” indicates a greater 
familiarity with the Parliaments adorned by Messrs. Pemberton 
Billing and Bottomley than with those of Tudor times. Nor is 
it exactly a fourteenth-century way of describing Richard II.’s 
action during the Peasants’ Revolt to say that “ he suppressed it 
by calling out the military.”’ Occasionally Jones minimus hedges 
when he cannot account for the non-appearance of some institu- 
tion he had expected to meet. ‘‘ When Elizabeth came to the 
throne the Army had been disbanded, at least it was not present.” 
That Alfred ‘ contributed the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle” is natural enough, and that Brindley should have 
“built the Manchester Ship Canal” need surprise nobody, while 
the death of Huskisson at the opening of the Manchester and 


frequently toe 


Liverpool Railway only just misses being brought really up to 
date by being attributed to “a motor accident.” How long 
will it be before Smith quartus in all good faith and sincerity 
gives an aeroplane crash the credit ? 

It is to be feared that the British schoolboy’s teachers and text- 
books have no small share of the responsibility for this failing. 
There is one book which has the supreme merit of making the 
past live, of bringing out th: 
were done and people went on in the Middle Ages and under the 
Jameses and the Georges, but it isnot given to all pedagogues to 
appreciate the merits of The Introductory History of England, 
any more than it is given to other writers to share the imaginative 
power and vividness of Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher. Too few teachers 
seem to realize that to Jones minimus one past century is indis- 
tinguishable from another, that he regards all periods in which 
the motor-bicycle and the aeroplane did not exist as equally 
benighted and devoid of all that makes life endurable. It is not 
the average boy’s fault if he pictures all England in the seven- 
teenth century as being as responsive to the voice of one crier 
as we are to-day under the régime of the Northcliffe Press, or if 
he fails to realize that to the North Country moss-troopers who 
followed the Red Rose England south of Trent was a far less 
familiar country than are Queensland and Saskatchewan to the 


: differences between the way things 








Tynesider of to-day. No douht social and economic history 
studied, as it too often is, divorced from the story of men and 
events is even more likely to produce false doctrine, heresy, and 
schism than is the study of so-called “ political” history unillu- 
minated by some idea of social conditions. Still, to impart to 
Jones minimus some inkling of the difficulties of getting about 
the country in Chaucer’s time, of the way in which armies were 
levied in Tudor and Stuart times, of the police system before the 
days of Sir Robert Peel, is highly desirable, even if it would 
infallibly reduce the number of blunders which support the 
examiner on his progress through piles of examination-papers. 

But where the last five years have left their mark is on the 
answers to any question which touches directly or indirectly on 
wars and their side-issues. Before 1917 one would never have 
read that “ the Black Death caused a great drainage on the man- 
power of the nation,” and there is more than an echo of the days 
of rationing and of the efforts to increase home production when 
we are told how Wellington ‘found no food-stuffs growing on 
the rocky soil of Spain.” One might perhaps have been told 
1914 that “ Alfred’s fyrd was the basis of our present 
T.F.,” but certainly not that ‘‘ Alfred raised the fyrd who came 
for the duration of the war.’ Nor again would Florence Nightin- 
gale, “ that angle of mercy” as one author terms her, have gone 
out “to the Crimea on account of the break-down of the Red 
Cross arrangements,” or have “ come to the help of the first-aid 
depot of the armies,” or have taken out with her “‘a band of 
voluntary workers.” To have administrative deficiencies in the 
Crimea summed up in the indictment that “the men suffered 
terribly for they never received the parcels sent out from home ” 
prepares one to some extent to find Lord Raglan and _ his 
successors escaping with the modified censure that “in the 
Crimea the blunders of the generals in the field were as nothing 
to those of the Army Council at home.” Again, to be told that 
‘‘ before the Crimea there was no Field Training and the Supply 
Column practically did not exist” is distinctly suggestive of 
preparation for ‘* Certificate A” of the O.T.C., and to the same 
source may be traced the “ revised version” of Culloden: “the 
Highlanders melted away before the withering effects of con- 
trolled rifle fire.” The same influence is certainly detected in 
the statement that “ Fairfax commanded the New Model Army 
with O. Cromwel! as O.C. Cavalry.”” The Royal United Service 
Institution would doubtless pay handsomely for “‘ Copy No. 16” 
33” by “ B. General O. Cromwell, 0.C. 
rendered in 


before 


of * Operation Order No. 
Cavalry,” or even for the appropriate “ A.F.” 
triplicate for the supply of the established number of “ Testa- 
ments, Old ”’ to be delivered to B Squadron, Ireton’s Regiment. 

The influence of the communiqué is very clearly marked when 
one is informed that “the Light Brigade captured their first 
objective, only to find that no reinforcements were forthcoming 
to consolidate the positions they had won.” But there is an 
ultra-modern touch, almost a suspicion of Soviet methods of 
conducting campaigns, in another version of the story of the Six 
Hundred: 
and knowing, to use the words of Wordsworth’s poem, 
had blundered,’ did not wait to ask or to have their opinions 
taken by their officers but charged.” 

The author of the statement that “the communications of 
the Army in the Crimea were defective—witness the loss of life 
engendered by the useless charge of the Light Brigade due to 
careless transmission of an order,” was obviously an enthusiastic 


“The poor Light Brigade, well aware of their perils 
‘someone 


member of his school Signal Section, as was also the youth 
who wrote of the improvement in the dissemination of news at 
the end of the eighteenth century: ‘‘ they did it with signallers 
who used flags and the Morse code.’”’ The shortcomings, real or 
alleged, of Government Departments make themselves felt in a 
new account of the loss of Calais: “in Mary’s reign we lost 
Calais because our Secret Service was so inefficient. Philip under. 
took to look after the Intelligence Department but did it very 
badly.” There is a reminiscence of the controversies over 
recruiting of the period before the Military Service Act in a 
description of scutage: ‘‘Scutage resulted in the knights 
ceasing to go to war themselves, likewise their peace-loving 
retainers. Vide keeping your gardner [sic] and chauffeur back 
at the beginning of the war.” Present discontents cast their 
shadow over the paper when Ket’s rebellion is ascribed to 
* speculation in houses,” and Pitt’s chief anxieties include * the 
housing problem,” or when Johnson’s definition of Excise is given 
as “a tax levied by hateful rascals hired by the profiteers.” 
There is an echo of a golden age gone beyond recall when one is 
told that Rowland Hill “introduced Penny Postage similar to 
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that which was used before the war,” and perhaps there is more 
than a little truth in the statement: “‘ Utopia means ‘No Man’s 
Land.’ ” DEMOBBED. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
—— 
THE AFGHAN TREATY. 
{To tHe Eprtor or THE “‘ Spectator.”’] 

Sir,—The news of the conclusion of peace with Afghanistan 
is to be regarded with satisfaction. We end our hostilities 
with the Afghan Government, at any rate for the time being. 
With the close of these it is probable that the hostile activities 
ef the independent tribes on our Indian borders will dwindle 
away and cease. So far so good. We approach a stage of 
eomparative tranquillity in an anxious region where, at this 
season of the year, military operations are conducted in the 
worst possible conditions. The heat is pitiless and terrible ; 
water is scanty ; supplies and forage are locally unprocurable ; 
roads, outside our own roads through the passes, useless for 
military operations on a considerable scale. The hardships 
and difficulties involved in these conditions are immense. ‘To 
the troops who have met and overcome them our warmest 
sympathy and admiration are due. Whether or not in various 
directions the administrative arrangements of the Government 
of India have been equal to an occasion which has long been 
foreseen, is a question on which I would reserve opinion until 
the facts are better known. 

When we come to examine the Treaty that has been lately 
signed at Rawal Pindi we find ourselves on ground that is not 
altogether clear. The Treaty announces peace; that, as | 
have said, is a great gain. It annuls a privilege previously 
enjoyed by the Amira of importing arms and warlike munitions 
through India. That is a slight gain, for the value of the 
privilege depended on ourselves. It is probable that in recent 
years Afghanistan has supplied itself from other quarters, apart 
from its own manufactures. The Treaty confiscates the arrears 
of the late Amir’s subsidy, and forbids a subsidy to the present 
Amir for the future. The first of these provisions relieves the 
Indian Treasury of a substantial and inconvenient liability, 
That is a gain, although the sum contiscated is probably much 
Jess than the cost of the war. The second is personal to Amir 
Amanulla. 

As to the rest, the Treaty is not, and does not profess to be, 
a@ final settlement of the questions in issue. It is a mere fore- 
runner of another Treaty to be concluded later (if in the meantime 
the Afghans behave well), with the prospect of the re-establish- 
ment of “the old friendship on a satisfactory basis.” It is 
pertinent to inquire what this wide general expression precisely 
means, for on its interpretation much will depend. The points 
ef view of ourselves and the Afghans are widely different. 

The rest of the Treaty deals with the delimitation of an 
undemarcated section of the West Khyber and the retention 
ef the British troops in their present positions on this side of 
Here again the wording of the Treaty is not free 
from obscurity. Our main operetions have been beyond the 
Khyber in the country round Dakka, which is the first Afghan 
fort on the road from the mouth of the pass at Landi Kotal 
to Jalalabad and Kabul. A British Commission is to carry 
out the demarcation forthwith, and its boundary is to be 
azcepted by the Afghan Government, who will, however, have a 
representative with the Commission. The Commission will 
work westwards, starting from Palosi, on the Kabul River, 
a point to the north of Landi Kotal. Meanwhile the British 
troops are to remain “on this side of the border.” Which 
meant? Do we withdraw from Dakka? Dakka 
is Afghan, and was certainly so in the time of the late Amir 
Abdur-rahman and his successor; while the present Afghan 
Governnient accept, by the Treaty, the Indo-Afghan border 
aceepted by the late Amir. The ambiguity is, | hope, plain 
to those on the spot. If the object of the demarcation is, 
as it presumably is, the acquisition of a railhead for the 
railway which flanks the Khyber Pass on the north and east 
and is designed to go round it, then it would have been better, 
in my opinion, if this had been stated plainly. 

} have said that in the questions in issue between us and the 
Afghan Government the two points of view are widely different. 
The Afghan view had no more capable exponent than the late 
Amir Abdur-rahman. That forceful personage had no doubts 
about his policy. Not a yard of railway-line, not a foot of 








the border. 


border is 


telegraph-wire, would he allow within his borders, and ke was 








jealous, more than jealous, of any intercommunication between 
his own border authorities and those of the British or any other 
Government. Granted the isolation which he required, hig 
passionate attachment to which is easy to understand, he was 
willing to, and did, abide by the Treaty provision of 1893, 
in that he accepted the advice of the British Government jn 
regard to his relations with foreign Powers, while he was 
guaranteed against unprovoked aggression on his own dominions, 
The British view, on the other hand, was that this position 
of jealous isolation was inconsistent with the discharge of its 
own Treaty responsibilities, with the efficient administration 
of the border country, and the civilized development of 
Afghanistan itself. In 1904, on Abdur-rabman’s death, an 
attempt was made to widen our intercourse with Afghanistan, 
and to place both countries in a better position in these important 
respects. The attempt failed. The isolation policy remained 
in the ascendant under the late Amir Habibulla, who followed 
strictly and faithfully in his father’s footsteps. Thus the 
leading features of these relations have been a subsidy and 
guarantee by the greater and protecting Power, and a surrender 
of independence in relations with foreign Powers by the less, 
along with a condition of internal isolation broken only by 
trade which struggles fitfully through numerous obstacles, 
fiscal and other, on the Afghan side. Occasional and costly 
visits by Amir Abdur-rahman and his sons to India or to England 
have not altered this position. It cannot be called one of 
friendship, and “old friendship” is a still greater misnomer 
if we recall to memory our various wars with Afghanistan. 
Aversion and mistrust are inherent factors in a situation which 
is not improved by hollow generalities. In Afghan eyes the 
subsidy has been the overt symbol of friendship, and that has 
often not been drawn. 

Now the scene has changed, though not the feeling. War 
does not make for friendship. The young Amir has broken 
his Treaty obligations and drawn the sword. Various motives 
have been assigned to him. It is said that he has been influ- 
enced by Bolshevik propaganda from the North, by Indian 
revolutionaries harbouring at Kabul, by the desive to divert 
Afghan sentiment regarding his own succession by a popular 
war that seemed likely to be successful. The precise motive or 
influence is not very material. It seems more probable that, in 
the confusion caused by his father’s murder, the feelings to which 
we have alluded got beyond control, and the inevitable followed. 
Be that as it may, the attack on the British border has failed, 
and the Treaty cannot be said to emphasize the failure of the 
outrage. It should have been plain, stern, and uncompromising. 

No doubt there have been strong reasons for an inconclusive 
Treaty. Peace and retrenchment are our most urgent require- 
ments, in India as we!l as elsewhere, and the Afghans are still 
capable of much mischief. We are not anxious to push them 
to extremities. The fighting, which has spread over several 
hundred miles, has not always been in our favour. Of these 
considerations the Afghan delegates have been fully aware, 
and they have made the most of them. As to the future settle- 
ment with Afghanistan we must wait and see. That is a policy 
which has not lately found favour in this country, although 
in these days of titanic convulsion there is much to be said 
for it. <A frontier, said Andrew Lang in one of his minor 
essays, appears to be a very demoralizing place. He spoke of 
Europe, but the North-West border of India would be within 
the scope of his observation. Inthe meantime, while we wait, we 
should improve our border administration as far as we can. 
The test by which it has been tried must have clearly brought 
out the weak points. The first task is to reduce the unruly 
tribes, to remodel and sift the tribal militias and levy corps, 
to improve the roads, and rid ourselves ruthlessly of all tribal 
payments that are not wages for definite service definitely 
rendered. The task is not easy, but our so'diers and political 
officers should be equal to it now as they have been in the 
past.—I am, Sir, &e., JUDEX. 


o 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——_g—— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space. es 

THE USES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 
{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specravor.’’] 
Sir,—lI have been much interested in your article of August 9th 
on “ The Uses of Advertisement.” 1 would like to know who 
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“‘we ” referred to in the first line of the article, who 
“the men and women of to-day ’’ what they ought 
to know—“* fact, “ is the Potter, pray, and who the 
Pot ?’’ And would it not be useful if we were to remove the 
beam in our own eye before dealing with the mote in theirs ? 

{ dare say that I shall be told that “ we” are the ordinary 
sane responsible people of the country, the educated people, 
the governing classes, or something equally platitudinarian; 
but, as a matter of fact, is it really those classes who take it 
upon themselves to instruct the public ? I hardly think so. I 
think it is the journalists. For any remarks which I may 
make in this connexion I apologize in advance to the editor of 
the Spectator and his staff. Such remarks are not intended 
for them. I have been a reader and, to an extent, an admirer 
of the Spectator for many years, and have always accorded to 
ita dicta the respect to which their weight entitles them. I 
must confess, however, that I have never yet understood why 
the profession of newsvendor should entitle a man to be the 
guide and philosopher of the people—much less their friend. 
With permission, I take rather the view of Mr. Justice Shallow, 
well-remembered occasion felt himself obliged to 
“Tf, Sir, you come with news... I 


are the 
are to teach 
who,”’ in 


who on a 
remind ancient Pistol, that 
take it there’s but two ways, either to utter them, or to conceal 
them.” And it may be remembered that ancient Pistol, who 
sees in all respects (saving only his wit) to have been an 
exact copy of certain British journalists of to-day, sprang at 
once to the conclusion that there was no money in concealing 
them. 

The newspaper Barons, however, and Lords of the Press, do 
not at all take the view of Mr. Shallow. If the published reports 
of their banquets are correct, they make speeches, and toast 
each other, as the great “ moulder ’’ of public opinion. In 
other words, they undertake to tell the man in the street what 
they think he should think, and what they think he should do, 
in the affairs of life and the problems of the moment. This is 
known as propaganda, But the man in the street does not like 
being tod what he should think, and what he showld do—by 
somebody else. In fact times hates it. 
Unless of course that some one has deserved, or has won, by 
hia record, his character, or his achievements some great place 


there are when he 


in the people’s sympathy and regard. 

For example, could such a one as, say, Kitchener, or 
Nelson, return, and speak to the English of Duty, would they 
Or if Gordon or Sir Philip Sidney could speak of 
Honour, would they not answer ? Is it moreover the same with 
the Lords of the Press 2? Is my Lord So-and-so indeed the 
only exponent in England of decency, or does Mr. Such-a-one 
hear the only record for honesty, that they should profess and 
That celebrated professional journalist and 
Blazer, is no 


not hear ? 


teach those things? 


bludgeoner, the Right Honourable Sir Booster 
doubt an expert on the uses of advertisement, a prodigious 
authority on noise. But does that qualify him to lead the 


I hardly think so. The man 
President Lincoln laid it down 


Another 


people in a national emergency * 
does not think so. 

fool all the p ople all the time.”’ 
the propaganda system as adopted by our 


in the street 
that you “ cannot 
fatal drawback to 

leading exponents is this. If you keep on the cry of ‘* Wolf!” 
with sufficient insistence and monotony where there is no wolf, 
the people will soon cease to take the slightest notice of it, 
even if there isa wolf. 

Take, for example, the recent outbursts of propaganda on 
Under ether circumstances the people in the 
the Government statement of 
correct. They would 


the eoal crisis. 
street would have agreed that 
situation (with reservations) was 
have seen that the 
that, at all events, they would have to pay as much for their 
coal as if it was, and they wonld have acted. As it was, there 
has been so much propaganda on the subject that the people 


are left without the capacity of really believing in the emer- 


the 


situation was serious, or, if not serious, 


gency even if it should be there. 

People are turned to dull resentment by the insistent blare 
and clamorous stridor with which certain experts din their 
propaganda into them. This dull resentment, however, is 
nothing when compared with the fury roused in their minds 
hy the suspicion—in fact, the certainty—that all this clangour 
i3 not only not inspired, but is not even honest; that at the 
hack of it is a ring or combine which desires to exploit them. 
Vor example, take the recent position adopted hy certain papers 
—viz., that there is liitle or no profiteering, or that profiteering 
i3 not the only or even the principal cause of high prices. 
The man in the street, not being imbecile, knows perfectly 
that profiteering is not the only cause cf high prices, but he 
ne of the principal causes and the only 
He sees 


also knows that it is « 
removable one as well os the most disgraceful one. 
twopenny reels of cotton heing sold for eightpenca, and reports 
of the meetings of shareholders of the company which does it 
not hidden from him, nor are the obituary notices of 
directors who die, showing the millions they leave. He reads 


are 








| example. 


speeches hy the Presidents of boards of directors alluding 
blandly to their great profits, but pointing out how much 
greater these could have been but for the control of a fatuous 
Government. (The absence of camouflage among the profiteers 
of the present day is one of the most interesting signs of the 
times.) People read of vast catches of herring thrown back 
into the sea to rot rather than that they should be sold at a 
reasonable price to the poor. They see apples sold at 5a, 6d. 
the pound which cost, even in these times, but a few pence to 
grow. They read of vegetables and lettuce ploughed hack inte 
the ground to maintain an inflated fancy price for those of 
them which do go to market. 

To maintain in face of this evidence that there is little or ne 
profiteering is not merely silly. It makes it practically impos- 
sible for the ordinary people to believe propaganda even should 
it be true. It therefore seems to me that before we try to 
educate the people we should be quite certain of the sincerity 
of our motives and of the worthiness of those who assume this 
duty. We should, in fact, attend to the beam in our own eye 
before commencing operations with regard to the mote in our 
neighbour’s.—I am, Sir, &c., SHIKARI. 

[When we used the word “we” 
ourselves in the position of the Government. We think this 1s 
clear from the article. The Government should 
instructor of us all, not the Press. Was it not 
Arnold who remarked that if all the writers who 
weighty editorial ‘we’ were placed together in Hyde Park 
for the inspection of the public, the public know 
exactly what to think of “ we’ 2—Ep. Spectator. ] 


we were only trying to put 
act as the 
Matthew 


wield the 


would 





(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Sprcraror.’’] 

Siz,—A maxim oft repeated comes to be believed; therefore the 
more unthinking with the 
of saving and working, the better chance of their doing so. 
How is this to be accomplished? By advertisement, as you 
Money circulates to a greater extent than any other 
commodity. I would suggest that an and 
to the point—be printed on the back of the ‘Treasury notes. 
This wonld appeal to the people at the moment of spending 
and be an inexpensive medinm of publicity.—I am, Sir, &e., 

ANDERSON. 


people are confronted necessity 


suggest. 


exhortation—terse 





35 Airlie Gardens, Glasgow, LE. A. 
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(To THe Epitor or tHe “ SyectaTor 
Sir,—I was greatly interested in your article in 
of August 9th on the subject of an advertisement campaign to 
tell the people of these islands the truth as to our position as 
a nation, and may I say how heartily I commend the idea ? 
Something of the kind is indeed needed just now when by far 


the Spectator 


the loudest voices in the land are those whose teachings 
provoke but chaos and disorder, and the spread of the 
bitterest forms of class hatred. As you suggest, we all need 


to have the truth brought home to us, and the way pointed out 
in which we should walk, and to be told with no uncertain 
sound the fate which is threatening Britain now. 

I agree heartily with you as to the exceptional fitness of Sir 
tobert Kindersley for the post of Director of such an organizn- 
tion—no one could he better qualified—but may I make a 
further suggestion ? Why should the societies formed for the 
purpose of obtaining the suffrage for women not take such a 
matter up? Their raison d’étre practically exists no longer, 
and could they find a hetter field for 
powers than in a campaign of telling the truth ? I 
been a great supporter of their cause in past days, but 
some experience in platform work, war savings organization, 
&e., and feel sure I am voicing the sentiments of many other 
women when I say I would gladly enrol under their banner for 
such a purpose. The Suffragists have always had the sympathy 
of the Labour Party, and this would likely be of benefit to them 
in addressing meetings of workers, &., and possibly gain for 
I earnestly hope something will 


their fine organizing 
have vot 


bayve 


them sympathetic hearings. 
be done in the matter, and soon, for every day that we stumb!e 
on in blindness and apathy makes it harder to believe the 
truth, and brings closer and closer to us the grim shadow of 
industrial downfall.—I am, Sir, &e., H. E. Gereaa. 


St. Dunstan's, Regent's Park. 





* PROFITEERING,.” 
“* Spectator.) 
the 


LAW AND 
EpitorR OF THE 
not always) 


ECONOMIC 

{To THR 
Sir,—Certainly just 
* hold it very stuff of the conscience 
We, like all old organized societies, 
he next class below is too 
virtues and vices 


should 


to he guilly of no ex 


now (if nation 


fravagance, are a race 


of snobs. That 
sciously or unconsciously, to imitate in its 
the next elass above. No appeal to the working classes can or 
have any effect worth while until those who above 
in station, and who should know hetter, show a better 
While extravagance—especially in such things as 
is flaunted at every turn in the eyes 


is to say, t apt, con- 


will nat 


them 


luxurious motor-cars 
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of Yhe people men may preach until they are black in the face 
without being listened to. The rich are better educated than 
the poor; at least, it is so alleged. Certainly their numbers 
are fewer; consequently they can be more easily reached. It 
was claimed, I believe justly, that they did well in the days of 
voluntary recruiting. The need is no less now, but how much 
smaller the sacrifice! Evangelize the well-to-do in the direc- 
tion of simplicity of life, and it will do more to cure our ills 
during the next decade than anything else will. 

Mr. Emery in his letter in last week’s Spectator truly says 
that the abstention of the rich would have very little direct 
effect, their numbers being so few. But really the essence of 
the position is the moral outlook as applied to national affairs. 
That right, all else will follow. It can only be done by 
heginning at the top. 
into contact with the working man, examine 
Bolshevism, and will it not be found that the 
trouble was pointed out by Robert Burns in the lines: 

“ Tt’s hardly in a body’s power 
To keep at times from feeling sour, 
To see how things are shared,” &c.? 
In the matter of expenditure on redundancies, for the sake 


set 
seeds of 


the 


the 
kernel of 


of the nation, if not for their own, the rich have the oppor- 
tunity of showing that prudent self-control is the reot of 
wisdom in times like these.—I am, Sir, &c., as 





FOREST OF DEAN COAL-MINES. 

{To tHe Epitor or THE “ Sprorator.’’) 
Sirn,—Your correspondent “Hl. J. M.” is strictly acenrate in 
denying that the coal-mines in the Forest are nationalized. 
My object in calling attention to them is because they afford an 
object-lesson on a large scale of the State drawing royalties 
the same time being owner of the 
The Woods and Forests lease the 
who alone have a right to them, 
the Forest and customs. Free miners are 
miners who have the Hundred of St. Briavel 
and have worked a year and a day underground. The Hundred 
includes East and West Dean. The State has done nothing to 
improve the social condition of the mining population, except 
to sell cottage lots to miners at the best possible price. Where 
the State is owner no improvements can be expected from a 
cannot be expected to take 


THE 


coal-mines, and at 
property. 
miners, 
laws 


from 
whole adjacent 
coal-mines to Free 


subject lo 
been born in s 


hureaucratic Government, which 
large views of its responsibility as landowner for the improve- 
ment of the social and moral conditions of the population. Let 
any one go to the Forest and judge for himself.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
LAWYER. 





“FUNDAMENTAL BRAINWORK.” 
(To THe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,--It would be foolish indeed to think there could be any 
reyal road to national prosperity, or any “ panacea ’”’ for the 
economic and industrial troubles of the time. But small in- 
cidents are sometimes illuminating, and two such, I venture 
to think, respectively point the way along the one and throw 
into relief some of the causes of the other. (1) Marshal Foch 
has been acclaimed by experts as one of the great soldiers of 
all time, and his genius is said to have been nourished in pre- 
cisely the same way as that of Napoleon. In a recent sketch 
of his character the expression “ fundamental brainwork ”’ 
eccurs more than onee, and the writer states that the Marshal, 
like Napoleon, had accustomed himself to concentrate for hdurs 
on sheer abstract thinking, and exacted the same discipline 
from the officers he trained. (2) We may grant that neither 
wicked Dukes on the one hand, nor the depravity of the work- 
ing classes on the other, are wholly responsible for the troubles 
that beset us at this moment. But even with goodwill is it to 
he supposed that there is any way out of them (or out of the 
Irish dilemma) save the way of “fundamental brainwork ’'? 
Yet this is the precise moment when we are told that our 
rulers have “ insufficient time for thought ’—even, presumably, 
the inexact kind beloved of Anglo-Saxondom. Have we any 
right to expect that our Anglo-Saxon “ qualities” shall for 
ever save us from the consequences of their “ defects ’’ ?—I 
am, Sir, &c., C. M. Hvepsoy. 





“THE FIRM WORD.” 
{To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—In rummaging among some old papers I have come across 
the following lines, which seem to me to be very appropriate 
to our present discontents :— 
“Blood is not shed by those alone 
Who cry for blood, if such there be: 
The faltering word, the dubious tone, 
The untimely plea for peace will free 
The dogs of war; when the firm word, 
The level tone, the front of fate 
Had kept in sheath the half-drawn sword 
And turned the foeman from our gat?.” 
Our foes are now, alas! those of our own household, and 


-- 


n 





Study the causes of discontent, come | 


consequence of the “faltering word” and “ dubious tone ” 
of our so-called “ Government ” we already hear the yelping 
of the dogs of civil war. God grant that the “ firm word’’ of 
Mr. Shortt and Sir N. Macready to the Police Union may be 
the beginning of a wiser and stronger policy, and that the 
anarchical and Bolshevik foeman may indeed be “ turned from 
our gate.’’"—I am, Sir, &c., E. J. Twurver. 





DOMINIONS AND MONARCHICAL 

(To tHe Epttor or tHe “ Sprctator.’’) 
Sir,—From a Canadian point of view, I doubt if it is altogether 
“New Zealander’s” difficulties 


THE FORMS. 


almost 


as 


wise to dismiss 
pedantic. As a matter of fact, it is widely held in Canada, 
without the slightest suspicion of disloyalty, that when 


Ministers make the King speak of ‘“‘ My Navy,” “ My Army,” 
&c., they are perpetuating a form o 
For one thing, it has an 


“My Empire,” €x pression 
which may be used to create trouble. 
unpleasant resemblance to what used to be part of the stock. 


in-trade of William of Prussia. In Canada the opponents of 


a naval contribution, for instance, with their “no taxation 
without representation,”’ would know how to make play of such 
a situation. 

Then again, as to “ subject ” or “ citizen,’”’ the effect of the 


the United States must be taken into considera- 


proximity ot 


tion. The average Canadian is apt te be quite worried at times 
by the proud American boast: “ We are not the subjects of 
any man ’’—not always realizing how easy it is to get over the 
| difficulty by pointing out that even the citizens of the great 
Republic are subject to their laws and Constitution, while we 
Britons have the advantage of possessing a living embodiment 
of the Crown and coping-stone of the system under which we 
freely chose to live. But all the same most Canadians may be 
depended upon, where a choice is allowable, to prefer citizen to 


the House of 


subject. As to Canadian titles, and the debate in 
Commons at Ottawa, that is another story !—I am, Sir, &c., 
r 
OUR LORD’S OWN SERVICE. 
(To the Epitox or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—Our Lord asked His Disciples, when gathered for their 
evening meal, to realize His presence with them by “ Sharing 
| a Broken Loaf and a Cup of the Fruit of the Vine,” just as they 





| 
all 


were wont to do when He was visibly among them. He gave no 


hint of wishing that, when thus “ remembering Him,” they 
should attach any religious service, beyond the “ Giving of 
Thanks ’”’ (the “ Blessing of the Great Giver’’) with which 


every head of a family began a meal. 

It was natural, nay, inevitable, that the 
Broken Loaf ” and “ the Prayers ”* should come to be 
together in each place of meeting (xar’ duov) where a gathering 
“assembled, to provoke one another to love and 
to good works and for common devotion. How soon the 
“Lord’s Supper ’’ came to be lovingly and solemnly recalled 
(celebrated *) in a Christian synagogue, and thus to be asso- 
with a formal public service, we know not. The 
which reverence has added to the original institu- 
in various countries and 


‘Sharing of the 


A580 iated 


of Christians 


ciated 
* service ’ 
tion has differed from age to age 
churches, being as entirely independent of any wish or injune- 
tion of the Divine Master as is Matins or Evensong or any 
other formality of man’s device. Is it not therefore a trans- 
fallacy when men demand that the “Lord’s Own 
(sic) should be the “ Principal Sunday Service” in 
F. Davstinr Cremer. 


parent 

Service ”’ 

all publie worship ?—I am, Sir, &., 
Seaford Vicarage. 





A SCOTTISH ENABLING BILL. 

(To tee Epirorn or tHE ‘* Specrator.''] 
Sir,—I do not know whether your English readers are interested 
in our hyperborean affairs, but the Spectator than an 
English—it is an Imperial paper. I therefore beg briefly to 
point ont that a Scottish Church Enabling Bill is in con- 
templation. The proposed Bill embodies a subtle specimen of 
the tortuous working of the ecclesiastical mind. Purporting 
as it does to be an Enabling Bill, it is in reality a Bill for the 
absolute liberation of the Scots Kirk from State control. A 
remarkable fact in connexion with this phenomenon is that 
the clergy of the Kirk, including the leaders, profess 
themselves to be, as they well may, entirely satisfied with the 
unparalleled measure of freedom which they enjoy within the 
the concordat with the State. 


Is more 


ba 


Lc 


four corners of 

Why, then, it may be asked, do the leaders press for 
complete separation of Church and State? The answer 
because a denomination known as the United Free Church, 
with which they have been negotiating with a view to incorpo 
ration, have postulated this as a modest condition of proceed- 
ing with the negotiations. The ancient and historic Church of 
the proud old Kingdom of Scotland is, forsooth, to be draggel 
at the tail of a body of Dissenters. But in the minds of some 


lk 
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EE . 
of us this is nothing as compared with the religious issue | apology is due to your reviewer and to my readers everywhere 


involved—viz., the discontinuance on the part of the Scottish 
nation to render homage to Christ as the Prince of the Kings 
of the earth by the acknowledgment of His truth, and the 
establishment of His Church. ADOPTION: NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL. 
It is a policy of despair. The leaders of the Kirk evidently [To rus Eprron or tHe “ Sprcraron.’’] 
think that the U.F. denomination is so powerful that they Sir,—As a nation we take up an attitude of almost « 
must come to terms with it even at the cost of virtual, though 


—I am, Sir, &e., C. Brunspon FLEeTcHer 
Sydney, Australia, June 25th. 








riminal 
neglect towards the illegitimate child; with averted eyes we 


y pass it by; instead of studying the problem, we 






jaonisec Disestablishment and robable Disendowment. a vetett 
aisgul , caretuii 


They propose to carry this revolutionary change over the 
heads of the people. children. All illegitimate children are not unwanted. In very 
- 4s 7 a ha Wras = nic 4 ' ‘i ‘ 
Now, Sir, according to the Treaty of Union the Kirk of | many cases it is only dire necessity and grinding poverty that 
Scotland is to be “the people’s Church tor ever.” It is pro- | wil] induce the 


posed without saying to the people “By your leave” to con- 


feign ignorance, and we visit the sins of the fathers upon the 


nother to part with the child which has cos 


her so much. From whatever standpoint others may view the 




















vert it from what it is at present, by law and in principle and | gybject. it is, after all. only the married mother herself who 
ideal—the Church of the whole Scottish nation—into a side- | actually realizes the heavy pr she is called upon to pay 
tracked sect or denomination which is to be, if you please, | for there is not a day nor even a! ir that she is permitted 
an imperium in imperio—a law unto itself in violation of the | to forget the cor equences of h indiscretior Let us consid 
sovereignty of Parliament, and to have that law laid down, | for 4 moment what is being done abroad to: the except 
and its whole Constitution liable to chopping and changing | cireumstances arising from t val As so e inv 
(including its Creed) at the will of this or that majority, for | provinces of France were freed from German dominion t 
the time being, in its Assemblies. French G rl nt wet! wced with the Less 14 
Vigorous opposition to the extraordinary proposals outlined | on an unprecedented sca with the problem of illegit 
above heing organized \ National Church Defence Associa- | and they did not hesitate to find a satisfactory solution rh 
tion has been formed, of which the writer has the honour of | when the mothers could be persuaded to pa with t 
being one of the Secretaries. We would rejoice in a genuine | ghildren, the State ad pted the little « sending them to 
union on truly Scottish national lines; but a ramshackle make- | orphanage, where they » d he brou ip in ignorance 
believe of union which brings together antagonistic and | their parentage, and trained to be useful citizens. 1 
irreconcilable principles of sectarianism and national religion | great credit of the mothers, it is only { to say that ma 
on a footing of voluntaryism, and which connotes a denational- | refused to part with their child If France has the p 
ized Church and a secularized nation, we are opposing, and spirit to deal chivalrous! wit) »se children. in hose 
will oppose foot by foot and inch by inch.—I am, Sir, &., is the blood of those who sough estro} then surely 
A. Gorpon Mitcasit, D.D, who pride ourselv: nationally, on © sense of just 
The Manse of Killearn, Glasgow. can find, within the leng and breadth i ast | ‘ 
=e a the means where »y these British childre free from all fa 
wn . Dp 1 m ‘ ‘ reproach, ma develo Lentaily m< i ha s all 
THE PROBLEM OF THE PACIFIC” atighen> geri a Mew serie a Een 
cia . ‘a into self-respecting members of i-n 1 Englis tion 
Co THE Epitor or. tHE “ SpectaTor.’’) 1 was pecting mem s 1-0 nglish nati 
‘ : , . -l am, Sir c. GLApys 4 LEIG 
Sir,—In your generous review of my book, The Problem of the am, , &., j rs M. E. Leieg 
Pacific, which appeared in the issue of May 3rd, is the following Pics 2 ene, 
: payee 7 (To Tue Eprros 2 ** Spectator.’’] 
sentence We are somewhat s irprised in this connexion to find . 
: oF > : : Str,—I have read with am the strictures of Mr. Buttle 
Mr. Fletcher,in guarded and enigmatic terms, favouring the en- i : S 
: ind Miss Plows-Day on my letter. I have ne knowledge of 
gagement of Indian ¢ s for Northern Australia and Queens- aan iP 2 
: = . shild life, I have had some experience of adopted children, and 
land.” May I also express surprise that such a reading of the ; . ; 
: : : , 7|1do not think I am the inhuman monster they appea 
book has been possible? In the chapter dealing with India I FRE . : 
: ; : : ; imagine, I read Little Lord Fauntleroy when it first was pub 
have undoubtedly pleaded for a better understanding; and thi lished 1 : : : 
. . ished, and saw the piay tounded on e bo he Malin Opje 
has been urged in the general suggestion that where the Pacific ; let Se : ; mh ; 
: of my ietter has been attained, We al now told that i 
groups and islands lack labour India should come to the rescue Hp , l € 8 Old t 
considerabie number r the chiwiren neerned re lliegi 
But the main object of the book has been to urge a better 14 ; ; — S “6 
: r , - mate, and that in “ many 3e5 the moti 3; have husban 
understanding betweeen Australia and Asia, using Queensland's : ag : ig ai 
‘ llving, so the pubil K Ws What 1t Is sked te § scribe 
wisa arrangement with Japan, before the Commonwealth was oes : : : 
' , F . mp . 44 It is to be hoped that when the illegitimate war babies have 
established, as a strong argument. The essence of that arrange- P : 
4 . been disposed of the Society will close down, 4 te r ma 
ment, as far as Queensland was concerned, was that the respon- : ; : 
y . . . he the ideals t its nders ts onftin } Wil re tu 
sibility of keeping out Japanese of the labouring classes was fi] ; - 
; ; : sneouragement of illegitimacy e two cases of legitimate 
thrown upon Japan. My desire has been to show the basis | “ “°° ""S®' rns ‘ ' : 
: ] “ ; eg children referred to by Mr. Buttle seem to me to be such as 
upon which the principle of a “ White Australia ” rests, and : ae os : 
. —_ . could very well have been dealt with privat r through 
to that end I have quoted Sir Henry Parkes, giving the history 


, existing philanthropic agencies, and not such as necessitate 


#f his fight for a due recognition of Australia’s difficulty in t , - 
a National Adoption Society.—I am, Sir, & 





matter. The position is as strong to-day as it was then; and 


from Australia I have assumed that it must remain 
, “opPpoa»r€® ro 7 T ‘ ‘ ‘ | » _ ] 
incontrovertible in the terms laid down by Sir Henry Parkes. | NECESSITOUS LADIES’ HOLIDAY AND GENI AL FUND 


























Within the limits of a “ White Australia” policy, if the [To rae Evrror or THe “ SPECTATOR 

principle enunciated by him be accepted, it should still be Srr,—As vou have been good e1 xh to allow m uppeal for 
possible for a good understanding to be reached with both | years past for contributions tow ls the Necessitous Ladies 
India and Japan. Queensland before federation showed how Holiday and General lund, I venture once more t » ti 4pass 
this could be dono; and the Commonwealth in 1904 adopted a | Your kindness. No class has suf i m t owing to 
similar course when, by direct negotiation between Melbourne the war than the poorer gentry t gt 38 vork ond i 
and Simla, Indians who sought to enter Australia as tourists, | money, More particularily superanniiated g ! es al 108- 
trade Ss, students, and officials were free to do so pit il nurses, literary 2 adies ul shed ! 3 Ans 

The difficulty, no doubt, in your reviewer’s mind has arisen | actresses, ind, indeed, all those disq talified + ngage 
vecause it is natural to include Australia and its million square | lucrative w rk yl A t ss ul ig 
miles of land within the tropics as part of the Pacifi Is not | the summer mont ¢ 1 t ( x ones 
Australia shown on the map so’ But half Australia faces the | privation. In cas s \ ! 
Indian Ocean! Australia is mightily concerned in the Pacific | the fund s ipplies ream = <a £0 ; : Saad , 
snd in the employment of native labour therein, but Austra- | clothing I plead then f i tl e 1, the pless, . i " . 
ians think of their island continent as a home for Europeans. | All contributions sent to the fo ow ne address will be gratefu 
My argument in this connexion has been sharpened by the | a ‘knowledged and distr ‘ Tam, 5 , 

i “1 ¢ peratior hetween the Australian States and the { NSTANCE BEFERBOHM Miss sure! 
Commonwealth in attracting immigrants from Burope. In The |} 48 Upper Berkeley Str W.1 

Pr n of the Pacific I have suggested a scheme by which a } - 

tide of European immigration may be turned this way if 2’ MUSI L FUND 

hody ll work heartily to that end. With, therefore, is SPECTA 

the principle of a “ White Australia” explained, and a scheme ir to inse I " 
for making it effective formulated, I have proceeded to urge e Musical I ma by 
the friendly understanding with India for developing the | me on behalf of tl nded soldiers in Sta tart 
‘acifi hich is imperative if progress in the future is to b Hospital. I enclose rewith short sta i y exa 

worth anyth for the islands and island groups. Unfor- | by the auditors, for ir ormation ‘ 
tunately lack of leisure to expand this view, and the terrors of | who have contributed to the fund I also e 3@ Cop 


the Censorship, have made my argument obscure, and my ‘ received from the Superimtendent Of Lhe Plan ale 
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asking me to continue the good work, and to enable me to do 
this I shall be very grateful for your assistance to obtain 
some further funds. Through the notice in your paper last 
year I received a considerable number of instruments of all 
sorts and kinds, These have all been repaired and put in order 
and sent to the ‘ Star and Garter,’ whilst a number of instru- 
ments had been purchased previously. Whilst musical 
instruments are not at present required for the ‘Star and 
Garter,’ they would be gratefully accepted for Discharged 
Soldiers’ Clubs formed by the Comrades of the Great War. 
During the war the number of beds in the hospital was under 
a2 hundred, but I now understand it is intended to enlarge the 
building for more than double the number of patients. I would 
bring to your notice the fact that this fund was started by a 
donation of £50 from the Comrades of the Great War.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. pe B. Youre, Colonel. 

Ely House, 13 Charterhouse Strect, Holborn Circus, E.C. 1. 

{We are sure that our readers will take Colonel Young's 
balance-sheet “as read,” as we have not space to reproduce 
it.—Ep. Spectator.] 





NATIONAL BOOK-KEEPING.—REFORM SCHEME 
ADOPTED BY THE GOVERNMENT. 

(To rue Epiror or THe “ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,—The Denison House Committee on Public Assistance 
desire me, as their Chairman, to inform you that a substantial 
portion of the reform in national book-keeping, for which they 
petitioned the Government last year, has now been granted. 
The Financial Secretary of the Treasury has submitted, and 
the House of Commons has passed, a motion for the issue of 
a return showing, for the years ending March, 1891, 1901, 
1911, 1918, or the latest available year, the total public expen- 
diture (other than out of loans) under certain Acts of Parlia- 
ment connected with various forms of social service in England 
and Wales, with similar particulars for Scotland and Ireland 
so far as obtainable. The return will further give the amounts 
of public expenditure for the year ending March, 1918, or latest 
available year, distinguishing expenditure out of local rates 
from that under Parliamentary votes and grants. 

The Acts contained in the Schedule are (1) Nationa! Health 
Insurance Acts, (2) National Unemployment Insurance Acts, 
(3) War Pensions Acts and the Ministry of Pensions Act, (4) Old 
Age Pensions Acts, (5) Education Acts, (6) Acts relating to 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools, (7) Inebriates Acts, 
($8) Public Health Acts, (9) Housing of the Working Classes 
Acts, (10) Acts relating to the Relief of the Poor, (11) Unem- 
plored Workmen Act, (12) Lunacy Acts, (13) Mental Deficiency 
Acts, (14) Public Libraries Act. 

This instalment of reform will, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, be of considerable value to the public, which has, so far, 
had no means of estimating the vast increase of expenditure 
which has taken place under these heads in recent years. 

When these figures have been published the Committee pro- 
pose to ask for « further instalment, including the cost of ad- 
ministration; but meanwhile they desire me to express their 
thanks to you, Sir, and to the very large number of influential 
persons all over the United Kingdom without whose support 
the progress now reported could not have been made.—I am, 
dir, &e., Grorrrey Drace. 

Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 

P.S.—I enclose a list of some of our supporters, and need 
hardly add that if any of your readers would care to join the 
movement and see a copy of our petition they have only to com- 
municate with our Secretary, Mr. H. L. Woollcombe, at the 
above address. 





CARLYLE AS A POET. 
{To THe Epitror or Tae “ Spectator ’’] 
Sir. May I venture to point out that the verses on “ Drum- 
whinn Bridge,” referred to under the above heading in your 
last Issue, cannot have appeared in Leigh Hunt’s Journal in 
1832, because, in 1832, Leigh Hunt’s Journal (1850-51) did not 
exist ? The lines are to be found in Leigh Hunt's London 
Journal (1834-35), Vol. I., p. 238, being No. 30, for Wednesday, 
22nd, 1834. They are dated ‘‘ November, 1832,’’ in 
which year the bridge over the river Orr built. No 
doubt the similarity in the titles of the periodicals is somewhat 
ecntusing.—I am, Sir, &e., Austin Dopson. 
75 Eaton Rise, Baling, W. 


October 
was 


[To tre Evrtor or tHe “ Srectatcr.’’) 
I am obliged to you for finding space for my letter on 
Mr. Elliott’s reference to “ Drumwhirn 
not the case, however, that 


Sir, 
“Carlyle as a Poet.” 
Bridge ” is interesting. It is 


Carlyle never acknowledged the authorship of that poem. In 
1951 the Rev. W. H. Wylie in his Thomas Carlyle: the Man 
aud his Books suggested that Carlyle was the author, and his 





conjecture was generally considered highly probable. In 1910 
the correctness of the ascription was placed beyond doubt by 
the publication, in a hook of mine entitled The Poets of Dum. 
friesshire (J. MacLehose and Sons), of a copy taken down from 
the lips of Carlyle at Craigenputtock by his friend Archibala 
Glen, to whom he distinctly acknowledged the authorship, 
The copy was handed to me by Mr. Glen’s daughter, Mre 
Graham, Killarchan, together with some other original verses 
received by her father from his illustrious friend. I agree 
with Mr. Elliott that ‘“ Drumwhirn Bridge” is in some 
respects the most remarkable of Carlyle’s:lyrics. Dr. Richard 
Garnett admired it; but, writing before the publication of 
Mrs. Graham's copy, he could not make any positive state. 
ment regarding the authorship of the piece, and was content 
to say: “ W. HL. Wylie may be righf in ascribing to him 
[Carlyle] the lines on ‘ Drumwhinn Bridge,’ which appeared 
in Leigh Hunt's London Journal for October 22nd, 1834” (see 
Dr. Garnett’s notice of Ca tlyle in Mr. Alfred H. Miles’s John 
Keats and Contemporary Poets). 

It will be observed that I have given the title of the poem as 
“ Drumwhirn Bridge.” The unfamiliar Galloway placename 
Drumwhirn was misprinted “ Drumwhinn’”’ in the London 
Journal, and of course the error was repeated in Mr. Wylie’s 
hook. 

Some reference should he made to Carlyle’s poetical trans. 
lations. ‘‘ Luther's Psalm ’*’ and the rendering of Goethe’s 
*Mason-Lodge ” in Past and Present have both considerable 
merit. It is interesting to note that ‘ Luther’s Psalm ” has 
a place in The Church Hymnary, the collection of hymns used 
by most Preshyterian congregations in Scotland.—I am, Sir, 
&e., FRANK MILLER. 

Annan, 





MARK TWAIN AND BROWNING. 
(To 7He Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Does the difficulty of establishing a claim for originality 
not lie in the fact that where several minds are seeking the 
same object or effect, it is almost inevitable they evolve, inde- 
pendently of each other, the same idea ? Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, that master of apt similitude and analogy, held that it 
was impossible to tell, in a great many cases, whether an idea 
which suddenly suggests itself is a new conception or a recol- 
lection. In his Autocret of the Breakfast Table he gives the 
instance of a comparison he which had often 
been quoted as his. This was that of the mind of a bigot to the 
pupil of the eye; the more light you pour on it, the more it 
contracts. He confesses he never suspected this idea of being 
old, except from the fact of its obviousness, and affirms it 
was uttered by him in the firm belief that it was new, andj 
wholly his own, and that he had good reason to think thut he 
had never seen or heard of it when first expressed by him. It 
was shown him, however, that it occurred in a preface tocertain 
political poems of Thomas Moore's published long before his 
remark was repeated. The origin of an idea is ever difficult 
to trace—in the words of Ecclesiastes, ‘‘Is there any thing 
whereof it may be said, See, this is new ? ’’—but according to 
the laws of literature “ they who speak first hold the fee of 
the thing said.""—I am, Sir, &e., T’.. Hersertson Bairp. 
Conservative Club, Glasgow. 


once drew, 





MEMORY AND ITS’ SHAPES. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Str,—For the first time I have seen in one of your 
spondents’ letters an experience similar to mine regarding 
shapes of things learnt by rote. 1 have never seen colours in 
figures, but the numerals are always in certain angles in my 
brain. From 1 to 6 is a straight line slanting up, then a sharp 
turn down to 11, turn up to the right to 12, then a long slant 
up to 20, whereupon from 20 to 1,000 and after is an inter- 
The weeks slant down from Sunday to 
Saturday, the months are a perfect circle, December facing 
June, the spring months facing the autumn. The Lord’s 
Prayer is at the bottom of a square. It has never moved from 
there since the whole of the top part of the square was filled 
by a child’s prayer, each petition of which had its exact corner 
or space in the square. The Lord’s Prayer in my brain goes 
on a slight incline down with no angles at all. It fills the 
hottom line of the square, beginning at the left-hand corner.— 
A. La F. 


corres 


minable long level line. 


I am, Sir, &c., 


[To tHe Eviror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—I have followed with much interest your correspondents’ 
descriptions of their mental images of the days ef the week. 
My own corresponding mental pictures are not connected with 
colours, but only with form, and are not easy to describe. 
The menths of the year are more definite, forming a circle, 
the upper part formed of the summer months, the lower of 
the winter ones, the sides being the autumn and spring. The 
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— : 
colour impressions, however, seem the more interesting and 
striking. It would interesting to know how much our 
mind-pictures are caused by the very vivid impressions of 
irly childhood; and how much by a natural, and perhaps 
° Perhaps most people unconsciously 
may often be a very dim one) of 


be 


necessary, mental process. 


mental picture (it 


form a 
such mental conceptions as past time, the sequence of the 
centuries, and many others.—l am, Sir, &c., A. Best. 





HYMNS AND CRICKETERS. 
{To tHE Eprtron or tue ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sir.—The references to *‘ W. G.”’ and the hymn sung in Marl- 


borough College Chapel on the Sunday after ‘“ W. G.” had been 
bowled for three runs when he was present—“* The scanty 
hath won *—recall a similar coincidence in the 
In 1889—speaking from memory—J. B. 
afterwards ef Oxford fame, was captain of the Marl- 
boroug and prominent member of the team 
oO. BH: The Cheltenham team, who had been 
were in chapel, and no doubt smiled as they sang the line in 
“ From which runs: “ The 
heathen in his blindness hows down to wood and stone.’’—I am, 
Sir, &e., Percy CREED. 
Brooks's. 
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TAME GULLS. 

[To THe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 

thousands of gulls in Wick, all of them more 
or less tame. I send you a photograph. They perform the 
same sort of service as the Constantinople dogs, and, like them, 
they have their beats. Each street, more especially in the 
coat end, has perhaps three flocks, one at the top, one further 
down, and another at the foot, where, with shrill cries, they 
strut about disputing over any offal the people may throw out. 
Each group seems to have a leader, who as soon as he sees any 
potato-skins, or such-like thrown out by the housewife after 
dinner, throws back his head and yells at the pitch of his 
voice. His company immediately fall on the scraps, and when 
the mess is nearly cleaned up, he drives them from the field, 


Sir.—There are 


and proceeds to pick up the fragments with a lordly sort of 
contempt, 

We had one, Jock by name, who had his etance on an out- 
house at our back-door, for over twenty years. Te would come 
down and take food from one’s hand readily, more especially in 
winter, but he would never come down if you had a hat on. 


He had a way of looking sideways through the kitchen window, 
and it was amusing to see how eagerly he came to any one 
He could distinguish at a distance 
it His chief 
or he 


who had meat in his hand. 
ot ten the difference between and bread. 
delight was game, rabbit hare, and though 
ordinarily went home to the rocks about four, if he got the 
remains of he would stay till dark expecting more. 
He rarely allowed other gulls to sit near him, but in the spring- 
had a mate, and at the back end of the year 


yards 
such as 


the above, 


time he always 
there would 
the move.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wick. 





ing young ores who kept him on 
Peter SINCLAIR. 
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NOTICE.—When ‘“‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 





considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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POETRY. 





THE CENOTAPH LISTENING-POST. 
Up! foolish hearts of men! Take thought of us here! Be 


proud! 
This is no empty tomb set up for a heedless crowd. 
We are here, we wait for you, watch you passing us to and fro. 
We came from you, come to you, here, where living rivers flow. 
You bare your heads to us, you; and we—our hearts are hare; 
O read them, read! Do you 
care? 


Do you love us as we loved you? 


We lived for you, died for you, we; let us live in you. Lift our 
load. 

Bravely we bore it for your sakes; spurn it not from your road. 

Take it up, you, and pay us our wages. We are not dead. 

Our life is in you; not spent where the soil is tumbled and red, 


We gave with both hands—all we had; we took no count of our 


store— 
All we had, all we were, all we hoped, not asking for more and 
more. 


Will you haggle and grovel and grumble, and grab and ‘snatch 
and fight ? 

Will you hide your eyes from the day-spring and love the dark 
and the night? 


Wil! you sell the pass we guarded, the land we loved and freed, 
} 








To sloth, unbrotherly hatred, to luxury, theft, and greed? 
We are here. We hold watch and ward. O beware of the 

enemy host! 
On both sides, too, of the barrier, both sides of the listening- 

post. P. A. Barnetr. 

r Oo 
BOOKS. 
a 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 


PEOPLE with a taste for history may find consolation in the 
thought that the difficult times through which we are passing 
help us to understand the great events of the past. Every one, 
for example, can now appreciate the immense services rendered 
to their country by Pitt the Younger and by Castlereagh in 
carrying on war against a seemingly unconquerable enemy, in 
maintaining order at home in the face of a factious Opposition 
and of reckless agitators with dubious foreign connexions, 
and in securing a just and honourable peace. It is becoming 
possible, too, for sober people to take a dispassionate view of 
the French Revolution, now that revolutions are fashionable 
in Central and Eastern Europe and can be studied in some detail 
jn the daily newspapers. After all that we have heard about 
Russia in particular, the cld-fashioned theory that the French 
Revolution was a natural phenomenon, an “act of God,” as 
the lawyers say, like an earthquake or a thunderstorm, is no 
longer convincing. We have seen that the Russian Revolution 
was to a very large extent the work of men—some of them 
honest, some of them fools or knaves—and it is reasonable to 
infer that the French Revolution was in some measure due to 
human contrivance, As Lord Acton put it, “the appalling 
thing in the French Revolution is not the tumult but the design. 
Through all the fire and smoke we perceive the evidence of 
calculating organization.” Lord Acton did not attempt to 
work out this hypothesis, doubtless for lack of really satisfactory 
evidence. Mrs. Webster, greatly daring, has tried to do what 
Lord Acton refrained from doing for six famous episodes of 
the Revolution—namely, the fall of the Bastille, the march on 
Versailles, the invasion of the Tuileries (June 20th, 1792) and 
the sack of the Tuileries (August 10th, 1792), the September 
massacres, and the Terror, We may say at once that Mrs. 
Webster’s book will be a veritable revelation to those who only 
know of the Revolution from Cailyle’s brilliant but profoundly 
misleading pages, but that it will not astonish those who have 
read the late Professor Morse Stephens’s unfinished history— 
most unfairly bracketed by the author with Alison’s as “old,” 
since it embodies the results of much painstaking modern 
rescarch—and, further, that it will seem rathcr uncritical to 
those who know M. Louis Madelin’s recent book—by far the 
best short history of the Revolution that has ever been written, 
Mrs. Webster, by drawing largely on Royalist and Moderate 
sources, supplies a much-needed corrective to the many books 
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which glorify even the wild and wicked excesses of the Revolu- 
tion. Yet she goes too far in suggesting that the Revolution 
was unnecessary and disastrous, just as Roman Catholics lament 
the Reformation. The ‘“ Ancien Régime,” like the Tsardom, may 
not have been so black as it was painted, but it was unques- 
tionably bankrupt and obsolete. The misfortune of France, as 
of Russia in 1917, was to lack able and moderate men who could 
introduce gradual reforms and at the same time keep the dis- 
orderly elements in check. She wanted a Pym anda Cromwell, 
an Adams and a Washington, but when the moment came the 
men were not to be found. Mirabeau failed because he was 
known to be dishonest. His career is a terrible warning to 
all politicians who may think that character is unimportant in 
public life. 

Mrs. Webster is inclined to make the Duke of Orleans the 
villain of the piece. Philippe “Egalité” had no merits and 
many vices; he hated Marie Antoinette and despised Louis XVL, 
and was reputed to desire the throne. It is possible, even 
probable, that Laclos, the chief Orleanist agent, had something 
to do with the mutinies in the Army that preceded the fal! of 
the Bastille, and that really accounted for the success of the 
Revolution. Then we have plausible answers to a series of 
questions. Was the scarcity of grain in the markets, if not in the 
country, really due to the machinations of the Orleanists ? 
Were the “ brigands” who appeared in the streets of Paris 
in July, 1789, collected and paid by Laclos to create disorder ? 
Who instigated the “ siege’ of the Bastille, whose foolish old 
Governor offered no resistance? Was the march of the women 
on Versailles organized by the Orleans faction? Some of the 
““ women *’ were unquestionably men in disguise ; the respectable 
working women held aloof from the demonstration, not caring to 
mix with the very questionable persons who were led by Théroigne 
de Méricourt, dressed in the Duke's racing colours of scarlet and 
black. Did Orleans intend the murder of the Queen, if not of 
the King, by this disgusting mob? Mrs. Webster thinks the worst 
of Orleans, but we agree with Mr. Wickham Legg that, though 
the case against the Duke is strong, it is not proved, and that 
‘the authors [of the demonstration] are as much concealed from 
us to-day as they were from the judges of the Chatelet who 
inquired into the affair in 1790.” The author assigns a great 
part in the mobbing of the Tuileries to Prussian intrigue. It is 
generally agreed that the Girondins inspired the first attack on 
June 20th, 1792, out of revenge for the dismissal of Roland 
and other Girondin Ministers a few days before. Marat had 
a good deal to do with the planning of the attack of August 10th, 
when the unhappy Swiss, forbidden to resist as they might have 
done, were slaughtered like sheep. Mrs. Webster attaches 
serious importance to Girondin schemes for offering the throne 
to the Duke of Brunswick, whose army was then across the 
frontier. Possibly Orleans still hoped that the crown might be 
offered to him. On these matters it is safer to preserve an atti- 
tude of philosophic doubt. But when Mrs. Webster suggests 
that Valmy was, in the vulgar phrase, a “ put-up job,” she goes 
too far. The cannonade of Valmy was doubtless not in itsel¢ 
enough to explain the Prussian retreat. It is unnecessary, 
however, to suppose that Danton bribed the Prussians with the 
proceeds of a sale of the Crown jewels. The truth was that 
Brunswick's army was wasted by sickness and short of supplies, 
and that it occupied an untenable position with its line of 
communications open to attack by Dumouriez. The King of 
Prussia did not want to invade France ; he was eager to betake 
himself to Poland, where the Second Partition was beginning. 
The Prussians therefore were as anxious to retire as the French 
were to see them go. Valmy offered a sufficient excuse. 

Mrs. Webster's chapters on the September massacres and on 
the Terror are terrible reading. It is true that the slaughter 
was not to be compared with that perpetrated in the last two 
years by Lenin and Trotsky, yet it was just as immoral and just 
as inexcusable. The old theory that the aristocrats were killed 
in the prisons owing to a panic at the approach of the Prussian 
invaders has long been abandoned. The massacres were delibe. 
rately planned, with Danton’s connivance if not with his active 
approval and were carried out by a very small body of hired 
assassins. The populace took no part in them, but had to be 
prevented by force from l; nching the murderers. It was bad 
enough that the imprisoned Royalists and clergy should be 
killed by their political opponents. But there was no possible 


excuse for the ruffians who killed hundreds of the ordinary 
criminals, of both sexes—including 300 at the Conciergerie, 
over 200 thieves at the Chatelet, 35 women at the Salpétriére, 








and, among others, 33 little boys who were detained at 
Bicétre for childish offences. Few readers, perhaps, know 
that of the 1,368 victims, all but 43 aristocrats and 245 
priests were poor people who had nothing to do with politics, 
The Princesse de Lamballe was the victim of highest 
rank. Mrs. Webster details the evidence put forward by the 
enemies of the Duke of Orleans to show that he procured 
her murder. The mildest-mannered reader must feel a certain 
satisfaction in remembering that the Duke had in his turn to 
put his head through “ the little window,” as the guillotine 
was familiarly termed. When the Terror began, the Orieanist 
faction became as helpless as the others. A sort of madness, 
born of fear, came over the Terrorists. It is idle to seek for 
any deeper explanation. The leading spirits sent men and 
women, mostly of the working class, to the guillotine, because 
they were afraid of the public, afraid of the Assembly, afraid 
at last of each other. If they had felt conscious of popular 
support, they would have ceased from the slaughter. The 
same phenomenon in Russia to-day arises from the same root. 
cause. Lenin and Trotsky know that they do not represent 
the Russian people, and therefore have to rule by terror, Mrs. 
Webster tells us not to blame the French people for the horrors 
of the Revolution. But though the people were not directly 
responsible, they are hardly to be exonerated. 
classes, the hard-working men and women, were guilty of 
apathy and indifference in that they allowed a very small 
minority of scoundrels to do what they pleased. Political 
apathy is perhaps a graver danger than bad leadership to a 
democratic State. 


The respectable 





LEWIS THEOBALD.* , 

TE story of Lewis Theobald is one of the most curious in our 
literary annals, and lends point to many old saws and sayings- 
Mediocribus esse poetis x.r.\.: those who are not witty are 
the cause of wit in others ; the hardest thing in poverty is that it 
exposes men to ridicule—these and many more readily recur to 
the mind. Above all, he remains as perhaps the most conspicu- 
ous example of the abiding force of malevolent satire, the chief 
victim of a hostility which doomed him to an unenviable immor- 
tality, and was in the last resort inspired by legitimate criticism. 
In the minds of smatterers his only title to remembrance is an 
unsavoury epithet, and the fact that he was singled out as the 
hero of the Dunciad and gibbeted in some of the most famous 
and often-quoted lines of the most waspish and brilliant of 
satires. A few know of him as the author of the most wonderful 
and poetic of all the conjectural emendations of Shakespeare : 
while in the limited circle of real scholars his services as an 
editor and interpreter have never failed of a steadily progressive 
recognition. But the world at large still accepts Popo’s estimate, 
labels him as the prince of Dunces, and remembers him as the 
fly in amber. 

This is not the first attempt to enlighten public opinion as to 
Theobald’s true merits and to vindicate his reputation. The task 
was chivalrously essayed by the late John Churton Collins in a 
study of The Porson of Shakespearean Criticism and in his 
article in the D.N.B., while the late Professor Lounsbury of 
Yale carried the process a good deal further in his examination 
of the Dunciad. Dr. Jones in this excellent monograph admits 
that he is largely indebted to the last-named author, and he 
has confirmed Professor Lounsbury’s conclusions by the dis- 
covery of a number of Theobald’s unpublished letters written 
to Warburton. More than that, he has upheld, with many 
convincing proofs, the thesis that “the basic principles of 
critical editing in English were derived directly from the method 
employed by Bentley in the classics. In his work on Shakespeare 
Theobald adapted this method to a new field, and in turn was 
followed by scholars who did not confine their labours to the 
great dramatist.” 

Bentley brought to his task massive but systematized erudi- 
tion, a powerful logic, and an insistence on minute accuracy. 
He had, however, the defects of his qualities, notablyin the field 
of conjectural emendation. That Theobald was directly influ- 
enced by Bentley is beyond a doubt; Dr. Jones shows by 
parallel passages how closely his method approximates in its 
successive stages, and even its phraseology, to that of his master. 
But Theobald bettered his instructor in many respects. He was 
never a victim to the rage for emending which seized Bentley in 
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his treatment of Milton. Indeed Theobald expressed his clear 
disapproval of that venture. But his procedure in textual 
criticism—his careful collation of variant readings once a critical 
doubt arises, and the application of grammatical, historical, and 
aesthetic tests to these variants before proceeding to emendation 
or conjecture—is substantially the same as Bentley’s. And if he 
was weaker in logic than the great classical scholar, he excelled 
him in vision and in his appreciation of poetic license. ‘‘ He 
was a poet, poor indeed, but with judgment superior to his 
accomplishment.” His poetic sense served him better than 
logic in his truly wonderful emendation vi the lines in Romeo 


and Juliet — 
* As is the bud bit with an envious worm 
Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the air, 
Or dedicate his beauty to the same.” 
As Dr. Jones observes, 

“Logic or knowledge could find no fault with this passage. 
It is perfectly clear and consistent. Bentley could have found 
little to cavil at. But the poetic sense of Theobald made him 
hesitate at the last line as being prose rather than poetry, and 
the same artistic feeling suggested ‘sun’ for ‘same.’ It is hard 
to conceive of the great classical critic making an emendation 
that would show such a delicate poetic feeling. Perhaps we 
shall never know whether Shakespeare wrote ‘sun,’ but the 
emendation will always remain a contribution to things beautiful. 
We even find Theobald escaping where Pope erred. His appre- 
ciation of poetic license made him reject Pope’s conjecture of 
‘siege’ for ‘sea’ in Hamlet’s famous soliloquy [‘or to take 
arms against a sea of troubles’), even though there seemed to be a 
violation of reason.” 

We may add that in a witty footnote Dr. Jones imagines 
how Bentley would have attacked this passage from the stand- 
point of logic and historical parallels. But Theobald’s equip- 
ment was not merely strong in judgment and poetic sense. It 
was reinforced by wide reading of the ancient classics, of English 
jiterature in general, and in especial of the ‘ ” available 
to Shakespeare. His labours as a translator, handsomely 
acknowledged by Churton Collins, must not be overlooked; and 
Dr. Jones does well to insist on the value of his practical experi- 
ence of the stage as a playwright and adapter as a preparation 
for editing the works of a great dramatist. It was only by 
a laborious apprenticeship as an author that he found his true 
métier as a critic. Pope unconsciously was the architect of 
Theobald’s posthumous fame. He converted a bad poetinto a great 
editor. But for Pope’s Shakespeare we should probably never 
have had Shakespeare Restored, in which Theobald gave the first 
proofs of his quality ; but for Shakespeare Restored we should 
never have had the Dunciad, and but for the Dunciad we should 
never have had Theobald’s edition of Shakespeare. Retaliationin 
kind was impossible to Theobald; he had neither the genius 
nor the malevolence of his antagonist; he reserved his fire, and 
disproved the charges of dullness, stupidity, and pedantry in a 
work which confirmed the judgment of those who had escaped 
the satire and were competent to judge, that “while Pope 
was supreme in poetry, Theobald was just as surely the better 
critic.” This view was held by unconcerned observers long 
before Theobald’s edition of Shakespeare appeared, and finds 
expression in Duncombe’s epigram in which he sums up the 
controversy :— 

“Theobald, ‘tis thine to share what Shakespeare writ, 
But Pope shall reign supreme in Poesy and Wit.” 


* sources 


As an interpreter and illustrator Theobald stands high, but it is 
on his contributions to Shakespearean textual criticism that 
his fame most securely rests. Dr. Jones brings this home to us in 
a statistical survey of his conjectures, only considering those 
corrections which necessitate the substitution of a word entirely 
different from the current reading, the omission of a word or 
words, or the introduction of a word or words :— 

“When the emendation consists only of a change in the form 
of a word or an expansion of an abbreviation, it has not been 
included in the calculations. After corrections of this sort are 
eliminated, there still remain some 429 emendations for which 
Theobald had to rely upon his genius and learning alone, Of 
these 150 have been accepted, so that a little less than 37 per 
cent. of his corrections have stood the test of time and the 
scrutiny of scholars. Certainly no other corrector, 
either in English or the classics, can boast such a high ratio of 
accepted readings.”’ 

Next to this achievement Dr. Jones places Theobald’s dis- 
covery of sources, the credit of which was often assigned to others. 
The worst fault in the edition, in Dr. Jones’s opinion, is the 
unacknowledged adoption of many of Pope’s metrical emenda- 
tions, which seek to put an eighteenth-century smoothiug-iron 
over Shakespeare's lines. On the question of his indebtedness 





to Warburton the newly published letters afford no justification 
for the charges of theft. Theobald construed his rights as an 
editor freely, but there is no excuse for Warburton’s bitterness. 
Dr. Jones reminds us that of Warburton’s emendations only 
13 per cent. of those introduced were successful ; while of the 36 
rejected only one has been accepted. The quarrel embittered 
the closing years of Theobald’s life, which were clouded by money 
troubles and ill-health. He died in 1744 at the age of 56, and 
only one friend attended his funeral. Yet one who had known 
him for thirty years testified that ‘ he was of a generous spirit, 
too generous for his circumstances ; and none knew how to do 
a handsome thing or confer a benefit, when in his power, with a 
better grace than himself.” We may fairly accept the estimate 
of his latest biographer that there appears little to blame and 
much to praise in his career. Even when he was goaded to 
retort to the thrusts of satire and the falsehoods of malice, he 
took no mean advantage, he indulged in no mendacity :— 

‘““He made by far the best figure in the Dunciad war. In 
the midst of all the dirt and filth thrown up by both sides, 
he alone was free from stooping. Sympathetic, liberal, true to 
his friends, it is not strange that they so anxiously defended 
him. Only one [Warburton] proved recreant. Possibly it 
would be hard to find in history a man who has suffered more 
injustice at the hands of posterity.” 

In a final chapter Dr. Jones traces the progress of Theobald’s 
influence, noting that while the impulse to edit Shakespeare came 
from Theobald, directly or indirectly, the editors immediately 
following him did not show much familiarity with his method. 
Later editors, however, only achieved success by following or 
improving on one who was the first to attempt a real collation 
of the text, the first to illustrate its meaning by a study of 
contemporary Elizabethan literature, the first, in fine, to 
establish ‘“ the basic principles of modern editing.” 





RECONSTRUCTION. * 
THE problem discussed in this pamphlet is so momentous 
that any assistance towards its solution cannot but be welcome . 
unless Labour and Capital are to be locked in a life-and-death 
struggle which will end in the extinction of our commercial 
existence, some way must be found to reconcile their conflicting 
claims to the product of industry ; and ** Oxon.” has made such a 
vigorous attempt to point out a practicable policy to effect this 
adjustment that his views deserve some serious consideration. 
His work is by no means without fault: it is lacking at times in 
clearness and continuity of thought, its style is inclined to 
become long and involved where it ought to be brief and forcible, 
it devotes too much space to the demolition of opposing argu- 
ments which ceased, long since, to be seriously urged. We do 
not believe that any Socialist thinker of any eminence would 
contend, nowadays, that * meant only manual labour, 
or that ‘‘ to such a being as man in such a world as the present ” 
the gift of a large sum of money would not be helpful in the 
development of his business. No one asserts that invention 
and organizing ability do not count in the production of value. 
“Oxon.” expends unnecessary energy in bursting through 
such open doorways as these. It is true that his adversaries 
have occasionally given him an opportunity for dialectical 
victory by their carelessness in their use of the terms ** Capitalist ” 
and “ Capitalism” ; but the distinction which is running in their 
minds is clear enough, although it may not be scientifically 
accurate. They recognize the necessity for capital, but they 
object to Capitalism. They object to enormous accumulations 
of wealth being deposited in the possession of men who have 
acquired it without activity and without merit, who are able 
to enjoy its increase merely, perhaps, because they are the 
grandsons of their grandfathers. When a good Socialist thinks of 
he sees a vision of an immense mass of gold, 


labour 


** Capitalism’ 
continually growing by sheer molecular attraction and crushing 
the toiling masses of mankind beneath its crude weight of metal ; 
when he thinks of ‘‘ The Capitalist ’’ he sees its infamous owner, 
inertly luxurious, his wealth increasing as his health decays, 
oppressing the proletariat with his unearned increment, and 
returning nothing to the State for all the privileges it has showered 
upon him. But when the good Socialist thinks of capital alone 
he is apt to see it as simply as any one else does, as an inoffensive 
means of production ; he abhors the sinner but approves the sin. 
If ‘‘ Oxon.” had remembered this distinction when he was reading 
his Socialistic literature, he would have discounted its engaging 
rhetoric at its proper value, and answered its real arguments 
née. By Oxon 
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with greater conviction. For the problem exists and is imminent- 
The class that labours and suffers is becoming enraged against 
the class that only spends and enjoys; and that this latter 
class is relatively insignificant in number is not sufficient to 
dlispel the storm. It is necessary to show that Labour depends 
upon Capital, and that on the whole the rewards of each are not 
disproportionate to the services rendered, before the workers 
will acquiesce willingly in the existing division of profits. 
To that end the present pamphlet has made several important 
contributions. The author brings into prominence the peculiar 
importance of the part played by capital in the initiation of a new 
business enterprise—a part overlooked by Socialistie writers 
who insist on treating capital as essentially fluid, and labour as 
practically fixed. In the beginning of an industry, however, 
the exact opposite is the case ; the capital is committed irrevoc- 
ably, and if the venture fails, it, or the greater portion of it, is 
lost beyond recall, while the labourer can transfer his abilities, 
undamaged, elsewhere. A vast amount of the wealth embarked 
in commercial speculation is so lost ; and in order that it should 
be embarked at all, the profits of successful investments must 
compensate for the failures so that the returns may, on the average, 
be commensurate with the risk. ‘ Oxon.” is rightly insistent 
also on the necessity for security to attract indispensable capital ; 
it is not through any accident of the social system but in the very 
nature of human activities that, other things being equal, 
capital is cheapest under the most stable Governments ; the less 
the risks, the less the price that has to be paid for insurance ; 





and as it is the community that reaps the benefit, it is the com- 
munity that has to pay the price. In the cotton trade, which 
furnishes a favourite theme for Socialistic improvisations on the 
merciless exploitation of labour, we find that if we take the 
quarter of a century ending just beforoc the war the return 
to the total capital invested in the trade amounted to less than 
3} per cent., while the wages worked out at about 40 per cent, 
Labour, in fact, secured the capital it needed for its equipment 
at the cheapest rate. , 

Yet another point which, obvious as it is, the makers of 
Socialistic panaceas are apt to leave in convenient obscurity, 
is the existence of world competition. ‘* Oxon.” puts this foreibly, 
but not unfairly :— 

“No conditions which have a monetary bearing can be pre- 

scribed without regard to the 100,000,000 workers of the world, 
living as they do in a state of tacit cut-throat competition with 
the wérkers of this country. No better example of 
this sublime unconsciousness of other people's existence could be 
cited than the ‘privilege’ (as it is now commonly called) that the 
I'rade Unions stand for, of restricting output —i.e.. cf obstrueiing 
wealth production (and incidentslly preventing high wages)—as 
if there were no other manufacturers in the world to take advantage 
of this to increase their own output and, through the power of 
reducing prices in consequence of larger output, to nod se us 
in all markets, including our own.” 
We need not labour this argument ; we should not have thought it 
necessary to refer to it at all had not recent events in the political 
and industrial worlds made it painfully evident that a consider- 
able number of workers are still blind to the fact that their own 
prosperity is identified with the continuance of the industry to 
which they belong. 

Whatever views we may take, however, of the various demands 
of Capital and Labour, there can be no difference of opinion about 
the desirability of efficient co-ordination between these two 
factors of production. When the human element enters into 
any problem, the subjective side of the question must be con- 
sidered just as closely as the objective ; it is not sufficient that 
men should benefit according to their deserts, they must also 
know they are so benefiting. If you think Cleopatra’s Needle is 
in Trafalgar Square, it remains none the less on the Thames 
Embankment ; but if you think you have a pain, you hare a | 
pain, if you think you have a grievance, you hare a grievance ; | 
and when an imaginary injustice can cause nearly as much harm | 
ag a real injustice, any machinery which will help to bring about 
better mutual understanding is much to be desired. The organiza- 
tion which “ Oxon.” proposes for this purpose, as well as for the | 
amelioration of the condition of the wage-e2rners, is too elaborate 
to be explained here in detail. Briefly, it “takes the form of 





separate autonomous industries co-ordinated with a National 

Federal Parliament of Industry.” 
tages we must refer our readers to the pamphlet itself. To us it 
appears rather too cumbrous to work smoothly, and the scheme | 
of representation seems too unfair to be quite acceptable. If we 
understand our euthor aright, agrieulture with over two million | 
members would have exactly the same representation and 


For its possibilities and advan- 








votingpower as fishing with sixty-one thousend members; and 
we cannot imagine the miners, for example, allowing themselves 
tamely to be swamped by a casual coalition between the repre- 
sentatives of the Civil Service and the furniture trade. But asthe 
scheme is modelled avowedly on the League of Nations, the 
future will probably teach us how far it is practicable and how 
far Utopian ; at any rate, it is capable of trial by instalments, 
and if suecessful in an elementary and narrow stage it could be 
applied readily to the more complex conditions of national ang 
international co-ordination. 





A GENTLE CYNIC.* 

Tue “ gentle cynic” of whom Dr. Jastrow writes is the autho; 
of the Book of Ecclesiastes. ‘* But why ‘ gentle’ ?”’ will surely 
be the thought of every intending reader as he stares in surprise 
at so unexpected a title. It is hardly possible, or so it seems 
to the present writer fresh from re-reading the Scriptural text, 
to imagine a more bitter view of life than is offered by Koheleth 
for our contemplation. We say “ hardly possible” because the 
book as it stands does not altogether preclude hope ; does, as 
it were, admit that, while by outward evidence the ways of God 
to men are unjustifiable, there may be an answer to the riddle 
somewhere to be found ; does even at moments suggest that in 
his inmost soul man is conscious of a solution which he cannot 
put into words. Dr. Jastrow, however, has come to a very 
different conclusion. He believes, indeed he dogmatically 
asserts, that we do not owe these glimpses of light to the author 
of the book at all. They are all, he thinks, added by later com- 
mentators anxious to bring the book into line with the tradition 
of its Solomonic authorship, and to supply it with sufficient 
moral and religious sentiments to assure its place within a sacred 
collection. For this view he brings forward little actual evidence. 
The acid which he applies to the book for its disintegration is of 
the nature of literary criticism. Could such a man, he asks, 
be so inconsistent ? He proceeds, therefore, to make Koheleth 
agree with himself by cutting down the work ascribed to him 
by one-quarter. Koheleth then becomes—in his opinion—the 
Omar Khayyam of Israel, an amiable man who has grown old 
gracefully, enamoured of life despite its sorrows :— 

** Life appears to him to be a big game of ‘chasing after 

wind,’ and he does not hesitate to say so and to try to prove 
his thesis in a series of charming and witty talks. He does not 
want to be taken too seriously and would smile at the thought 
of being regarded as the exponent of any system of philosophy. 
He is a dilettante in philosophy and a free lance in religion. 
He has no especial interest in Judaism, except as the religion 
which he sees around him. ‘ Work and Play *—may be taken 
as the motto of the book. Do both as well as you can, but do 
not regard either as the aim of life. There is no aim. There is 
merely life, and life is there to be enjoyed or it is entirely wasted. 
Retain your sense of humor so that you may not grow morose 
when you contemplate the ills and sorrows in the world. When 
you get into a particularly pessimistic mood-—smile at the world, 
not with a bitter smile, but with a suggestion of irony.” 
But surely all this is more bitter than gentle. Dr. 
we must hasten to add, can quote some very great names in 
confirmation of his opinion. Renan speaks of Ecclesiastes as 
“the only amiable book written by a Jew.” Before such a 
critic the plain man must speak in a whisper; but he will not 
be prevented from exclaiming under his breath; ‘Truly the 
Biblical critics pass understanding !”’ 

It is not surely a gentle or amiable philosophy which likens 
mankind to “ fishes that are taken in an evil net,’ however 
much truth there may be in the comparison. The man who 


Jastrow, 


| said that “a living dog is better than a dead lion,” for ‘ the 


living know that they shall die: but the dead know not any- 
thing” ; who “said of laughter, It is mad: and of mirth, What 
doeth it ?°* was hardly an apostle of sweetness. The preacher 
was not inspired simply by a grave view of life—-he spoke out 
of the bitterness of his heart when he lamented the certainty 
of ‘the grave, whither thou goest,” in which lie apparently in 
equal forgetfulness good men, bad men, and beasts, Like al) 


| intense pessimists, he discourses upon the rarity of good men. 


There are, however, he admits, a few, one in a thousand perhaps, 
but he hastens to modify even this admission. Among womei 
he has not found this proportion; he has secn none. (We 
cannot help wondering whether our Lord hed this passage in 
mind, and was consciously reversing a judgment of Solomon, 
when he suggested that the unjust bear to the just a proportion 
of one in a thousand.) True, this wise man of old was not hard- 
hearted. The tears of the oppressed and the strength of tha 


* 4 Gentle Cynic. By Morris Jastrow, juan, Pa. LL. London; J. Bb. 
Lippincett Co, (0s. net.) 
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oppressor filled him with grief. The passage in which he bewails 
their lot is a touching one; but the Old Testament teems with 
such passages. It does not constitute its author a more lovable 
man than many, we might almost say than any, of the Old 
Testament prophets. Such gleams of hope and such human 
inconsistency as appear in the passionate utterance of sub- 
conscious faith—‘* Though a sinner do evil an hundred times, 
and his days be prolonged, yet surely I know that it shall be 
well with them that fear God”’—is of course struck out by the 
blue pencil of his latest critic, who regards it as a commonplace 
of a commentator. Like the “ conclusion of the whole matter,” 
it savours to him of pedantic orthodoxy. 

Purged of its supposed additions, our author supplies us with 
a new translation of the text. It does not differ very materially 
from the Authorized Version, and is the least interesting part of 
his irritating but thought-provoking book. Now and then, 
as in the following instance, he throws much light on an obscure 
passage. The Authorized Version runs thus: ‘I considered all 
travail, and every right work, that for this a man is envied of his 
neighbour.” Dr. Jastrow has it thus: “And I considered that 
all toil and all honest work is merely due to man’s zeal against 
his neighbour ’’—a truly cynical view of competition as it existed 
then and exists now. Our translator does not confine his version 
to what he regards as the original book. He translates all the 
portions which he looks upon as commentary, placing them in an 
appendix in their entirety and dealing with them in copious 
notes. 

Biblical criticism has become a science, but it can never be 
an exact science, a fact which will always strengthen the ordinary 
man in his own opinion. ‘To the mind of the present writer, 
the eynic who set down his experience of life in the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, and who confessed to his moments of faith no less 
frankly than to his hours of sceptical disillusionment, lives. To 
make him into a consistent philosopher it is necessary to kil] 
him, and to transform his book from a human document into a 
mere treatise. 








THE HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE.* 

WE have so frequently insisted on the need of the public possess- 
ing a greater knowledge of health matters that almost any reason- 
able attempt to instruct it would have met with our approval, 
but that such an excellent collection of books as those included in 
the “ English Public Health Series” should be published so 
soon after the creation of a Ministry of Health exceeds allexpect- 
ations, and renders it difficult to put in words our appreciation 
of what we regard as a truly patriotic service. 

Sir Maleolm Morris, who edits the series, contributes the first 
volume, The Story of English Public Health,’ tracing therein the 
truly wonderful development of public health administration 
during the past three-quarters of a century, and showing the 
great part which this development owes to voluntary effort. 
We are so accustomed to the numerous health regulations issued 
by the almost equally numerous Central Health Authorities 
existing up to the time of the passing of the Ministry of Health 
Bill, that we are astonished on learning there was, when Queen 
Victoria ascended the throne, no public health legislation except 
an Act “ establishing an inefficient system of quarantine,” and an 
Act forbidding the employ ment of children under nine years of age, 
Up to 1833 little children, ** who had not Jong learned to walk,” 
were employed in factories for twelve to thirteen }@urs daily, 
under most insanitary conditions, for a penny a day. It is still 
more strange to read that the Bill forbidding the employment of 
childven under nine was opposed by Cobden and Bright on 





economic grounds as destroying freedom of contract. 
on by enthusiastic voluntary workers, the Government, “ whose 
tendency has always been to let sleeping dogs—that is, vested 
interests—lie,’ has passed one public health measure after 
another, until now there would seem to be almost a danger of 
over-inspection. Nevertheless we are still far from that perfect 
sanitation which Chadwick, the founder of our sanitary service, 
thought would make an end of the medical profession, in- 
augurating that era when, as Sir William Collins says, “doctors 
would be unable to live, yet perhaps unable to dic.” Now that 
there is a Ministry of Health taking over the duties of some 
twenty Central Health Authorities, we may hope for more rapid 
progress than in the past; but two things must be bornein mind 
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*(1) The Story of English Public Health, By Sir Maleolm Morris K.C.V.O 





(2) Infant and Young Child Welfare. By WMaroki Scurfield, M.D. Ed., 
D.Pi, Camb (3) Food and Public Health, By W. G. Savage, BSc.. M.D, 
lone.. D Ph, “ English Public Health Series,” edited by Sir Malcolm Morris, | 
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first, that a general Board of Health intended to unify control 
was created in 1848 and, after a somewhat inglorious career, 
was abolished in 1858 ; and, second, that in spite of the diversity 
of control, theseislands possess the most efficient sanitary service 
in the world. The Ministry of Health can only prove a success 
if it has behind it a public well informed on health matters, and 
has associated with it as advisers, and not as consultants only, 
medical and sanitary experts. No better introduction to the 
acquirement of the necessary knowledge could be provided than 
the volume before us, 

The second volume of the series, written by Dr. Scurfield, deals 
with Infant and Young Child Welfare,* a subject the importance 
of which can hardly be too much emphasized at present. The 
Medical Officer of Health for Sheffield is obviously an enthusiast 
for the proper understanding and handling of the problem about 
which he writes, and is a sympathetic advocate of the rights of 
women, and more especially of the rights of mothers. At the 
risk of seeming old-fashioned and quite out of date, we confess 
to grave doubts whether the present training of girls is 
best for themselves or the nation. Most people—women as 
well as men—reserve their greatest praise for those who 


have succeeded in doing men’s work as well, or nearly as 
well, as men. For the fulfilment of the essential duties 
of a woman, the rearing and education of children, the 


nation gives little praise and no rewards. During the years 
of the Great War the woman munition-maker has been loudly 
acclaimed ; the patient, hard-working mother, whom we have 
to thank for the men of our splendid Navy and Armies, has been 
passed over in silence. How hard the mother works, unassisted 
by necessary labour-saving appliances, Dr. Scurfield shows, 
giving many truly pathetic examples of cases which have come 
under his personal notice. To those people who hold that in 
our attempts to conserve the children of the nation we are inter- 
fering with Darwin’s law of the “ survival of the fittest,’ the 
author points out that those * fittest”? to survive the evils of 
slums are not necessarily the ‘fittest’ to carry onwards the 
torch of civilization; and he has little patience with those, some 
of them eminent medical men, who regard the tubercle bacillus 
as a beneficent means of eliminating the unfit. Dr. Scurfield 
has much to say about the various forms of “ mother-substi- 
tutes,” among which are included bottle-feeding, créches, day- 
nurseries, &c. All these should be eliminated by giving the 
mother her proper place in the life of the nation; but as this is 
a counsel of perfection, he outlines the steps that should be taken 
to make these substitutes of real service to both mother and 
child. He has no difficulty in showing that where, as among 
the Jews, the mother suckles her children and pays attention to 
their after-care, the infant mortality, even under the same appal- 
ling external conditions, is much below that of the Gentile popu- 
lation. Space is not available to discuss the many other inter, 
esting points in this book, but readers will find in it an eloquent, 
and convincing appeal on behalf of the long-suffering mother 
and child. 

The third volume of the series which has reached us is written 
by that very capable Medical Officer of Health for Somerset, 
Dr. Savage, and deals with Food and Public Health® The 
subject is of course of great interest to every one, never more 
than at the present time. One is forced to admit that much 
of the book, especially that concerned with milk, is not calculated 
to improve the appetite for the foods dealt with; but even at 
the cost of loss of appetite, it is well that the truth about the 
contamination of food, much of it easily avoidable, should be 
plainly stated. Preveation of contamination and adulteration 
would be more easily attained were it not for the existence of 
vested interests and the extraordinary ignorance and indifference 
of the consumer. In the comparatively simple matter of the 
milk-supply, any one who has attempted to improve it is aware 
how these factors impede him at every step. He is apt to be 
regarded as a troublesome busybody with an inhuman disregard 
of the interests of the farmer and dairyman, Considerable 
improvement was nevertheless obtained before the war, unavoid- 
ably followed by a relapse during the years of struggle. If Dr. 
Savage warns us of many terrors, he does much to lay the 
which has led 


“ bogy * of the danger of tinned foods, a “ bogy ” 
to much unnecessary expense in first canning the foods and then 
transferring them to glass receptacles. 

The publishers announce that these books appeal! particularly 
to “ workers in the various fields of hygiene, but also to the 
general reader.” We feel that the subjects dealt with are of 
such importance to the community, and are discussed so clearly 
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and simply, that the series should be widely read by all classes. 
Thus would the army of voluntary unofficial workers in the 
various fields of hygiene be recruited in sufficient numbers to 
attain the sanitary ideal. 





AN AUSTRALIAN GUNNER.* 

THE most poignant interest will always be attached to these 
letters of the war, with their record of daily hardships cheer- 
fully endured, of sudden desperate moments, of gay anticipa- 
tions of leave, of resigned return to the weariness and danger 
of the trenches, of jests and messages and longings—the 
whole suddenly ended by the broken line followed by the 
brief and tragic War Office telegram: “Killed in action” 
on such-and-such a date. There is a double interest in 
these Letters and Diary of Lieutenant Adrian Consett Stephen, 
for not only are they the record of a brave, modest soldier, but 
they also enable us to understand something of the outlook of 
the overseas fighting man. Mr. Consett Stephen was an 
Australian, and all through the book is to be found evidence 
of his devotion to his country. There is no country so free and 
great, no soldier so grand a man. He longed to be sent to the 
Dardanelles. “It is good to be an Australian these days, no 
one ever expresses anything but admiration for them. They 
are regarded as strange men who are hardly human, and who 
can do things that other men could not do.” ‘ This war has 
made me feel how grand it is to be an Australian,” were among 
his last words. ‘I only hope that the little part I play in this 
big affair may make me not unworthy to be classed (in all but 
name) as a real Anzac.” He had a great respect for the German 
as a fighting man and never underrated the enemy. He had a 
high admiration for the bravery of the British ‘“ Tommy,” 
but deplored in him, and our Army generally, a lack of originality 
and foresight. In the former quality particularly ‘“ Tommy ” 
is far below the Australians, he asserts with pardonable native 
pride. 

Mr. Consett Stephen enlisted in 1915, later joined the 
R.F.A. as a Second Lieutenant, and rose to be full Lieutenant 
and acting Major in command of his battery. For the “ little 
part” he played he was mentioned in despatches, awarded 
the Croix de Cuerre avee palme and the Military Cross, and 
while under his command the battery gained the distinction 
of having its achievements placed on the Records of the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery. He was killed in March, 1918, three 
days after his return from leave. Mr, Consett Stephen had 
an instinct for gunnery. ‘ My Lord the Gun,” as he delights 
to call it, had a faseination for a man of his imagination :— 


‘ 


“He lives in a lair that takes a month to build. Six men 
slave for him day and night. He has his whims and his humours. 
In a good temper he shoots like a dream, when hot and sulky 
and steaming he jams sometimes or jibs, and then men pet 
him, bathe him down, stroke him with cloths, and fuss around 
with oil cans, till with a roar he leaps into action again. His 
snout tilts upwards snifling the air, his lips slobber with smoke 
and flame. All night men sleep around him, and further behind 


the line an army of men toil to feed him with long rows of | 


glistening shells. Men and gun are one and indivisible. My 
Lord the Gu» has come into his own, and his kingdom to-day is 
large—it is the world.” 

The major portion of the book is a most interesting and often 
vivid and dramatic description of life with the guns—the 


mighty howitzers, the 15-inch “ Granny,’ “ twisting up a| 


village ” and “ tossing trees about like matches”; a visit to a 
French battery where “ the officer showed us his beloved 75— 
a crude, cheap, tin-looking affair like a large toy, and sleepy 
in appearance, but once he touched a wheel here and a wheel 
there the gun sprang into life, its muzzle nosing round it; it 
was like stirring a snake with a stick”; wonderful days at 
O.P.—that danger-point of which all of us who have had friends 
in the Artillery have heard so much, but which can never have 
been described better than by thisintrepid and gifted Australian 
officer :— 

“Hour after hour we fired at slow rates till my eyes were 
like cannon balls. It was a fascinating game, sitting thero 
perched up on a high stool, gazing through a slit in a bank 
and watching the stretch of country below, and following and 
correcting each round. The meze of trenches as far as the eye 
could see were emitting puffs of smoke and were torn and mangled 
beneath a slow, steady rain of shells. . . . One has no time to 
think of responsibilities or the chance of making mistakes— 
fortunately.” 


When a shot reached it “the whole O.P. was swayed about 





* An Australian in the R.F.A. By Adrian Consett Stephen, M.C, London: 
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like a giant shaking a baby.” Down in the depths of the dug- 
out “one felt all the vibrations. Sleeping berths were around 
the walls, and one felt as if it were a ship’s cabin in a storm 
swaying to the pulsation and swish outside.” Work in the gun. 
pits was “ a nervy business. . . . The roar and flare of the gung, 
the smoke, the misty figures moving quictly yet swiftly, subdued 
orders, the thin metallic noise down the *phone, and all around 
the pounding of other guns. There is no place where a mistake 
is more fatal and where hysteria is more likely to run riot,” 
Over and over again Mr. Consett Stephen is struck by 
the drama of the telephone. Daily almost such tragi-comedieg 
as the following incident in “the day’s shoot”? must have 
occurred :— 

“** Hullo, hullo, that you, Australia ?’—‘ Yes, Canada’ 
‘How's things?’—-‘Oh, we're winning.’—* Winning what ?’— 
‘There’s a war on, you know,’— Really, that’s funny, | 
thought I heard a noise somewhere about heroe.’—‘ Let's fire 
40 rounds and end the war.’—‘ Right, let her go.’—‘I say,’ 
—* Hullo.’— How about it ?’°—‘ Just a small one.’-— Cheero!’— 
‘Cheero!’ ”’ 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE CHILD.* 
Dr. CourTNEY Dunw has collected a most extraordinary mis- 
cellany “ grubbed up from ancient and scarce books, obscure 
pamphlets and papers.” Every sort of subject finds a place in 
this curious volume. 
There is a discussion of the authorship of the lines, 


“The hand that 
Is the hand that rules the world.” 


rocks the cradle, 


There is ashort account of some of the discoveries of embry- 
ology. There is also a most entertaining chapter on names :— 

“In the register at Hill Croome dated June 13th, 17146, is the 
entry of a man named (Christian name) ‘ Tell No’ (surname) 
‘Lyes.” . . . ‘ Daughter’ was a frequent affix to a surname 
in the sixteenth century. ‘ Geffrey—daughter ’ is in the register 
of Leigh in the year 1662.” 
In West Derby, Liverpool, on December, 19th, 1882, the child 
of Arthur Pepper and Sarah his wife was christened 

* * Ann, Cecilia, Diana, Emily, Fanny, Gertrude 
Hypatia, Inex, Jane, Kate, Louisa, Maud, Nora, Opheii: 
Quince, Rebecca, Starkey, Ulysis, Venus, Winifred, Xenophon 
Yeni, Zeus.” . . . VThe United States familie 
who had apparently insuperable difficulties in finding Christian 
names appropriate to their offspring A Mr. and Mrs. Stickney 
were driven to such a desperate course as to name their three 
‘One,’ ‘Two,’ and ‘ Three’; and their three daughters 
‘First,’ ‘Second,’ and ‘Third.’ Another family managed all 
right with the first baby’s name and triumphantly called him 
‘Joseph.’ When the next baby came the parents must have 
peeped into futurity, for they named him ‘ And.’ The anxiety 
was relieved by the appearance of another child whom they 
called ‘Another.’ . . One couple called a child ‘ Finis.’ 
Then they had three more children. But they were equal to the 
emergency and called them *‘ Addenda,’ ‘ Appendix,’ and * Sup- 
plement.” . . . ‘Imp’ (an abbreviation of 
who has not arrived at puberty) was once a word in very common 
use. Royal Imp’ has been used in a prayer for the son of a 
Monarch (* beloved son Edward our prince, that most angelic 


jmp ’—‘ Pathway to Prayer,’ Bacon).” 


sertha, 


possess ‘Ss 


Sons 


impubes, one 


On every sort of aspect of child life, from christening ceremonies 
or the custom of infant marriages to the evils of thum) 
and the use of indiarubber * soothers,” there is the same enter- 
taining jumble of the results of disjointed research. Unfor- 
tunately Dr. Courtney Dunn cannot resist lure of being 
“* bright.” * fond,” a 
lady of being “ fair,” a person who is still alive of being “in the 
land of the living.’ There is hardly a page without some such 
novel ornament. However, this examination of the tecth of 
gift-horses is but an ungenerous task, and Dr. Dunn has ce: 
tainly presented the world with a most amusingly caparisoned 
Hobby. 


} 
sucking 


the 
A parent has a shocking knack of being 


FICTION. 
JEREMY.+ 
Tuts record of a boy’s life from his eighth birthday to the day 
of his going to school a year later belongs to that quasi-auto- 
biographical department of fiction in which Tolstoi’s Souvenirs 
@Enfance stands conspicuous. Jeremy Cole was born in the 
same year as Mr. Walpole, and though the story is not written 
in the first person, the frequent use of the pronoun “ our” 
suggests at any rate an intermittent identification of the hero 
with the narrator. Many of the incidents bear a stamp of 
_* The Natural History of the Child. London : 
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yeracity which seems to rule out invention; but the point need 
not be laboured, and the charge of egotism fails in view of the 
fact that Jeremy is very far from being a paragon of ingenuous 
youth or juvenile beauty or lovableness. He was a tough, 
obstinate, self-centred little boy, who generally got his own 
way; he was redeemed from commonplaceness by a vein of 
imagination, a love of adv enture, and a disregard for the con- 
sequences of his insubordination. He tyrannized over his little 
sisters, routed and got rid of his nurse, and completely subju- 
gated his governess. Jeremy was not altogether happy in the 
choice of his parents. Mr. Cole, his father, was a worthy but 
parrow-minded and conventional clergyman; Mrs. Cole was 
kindly and genial, but her strongest point was her placidity, 
which does not make for romance. Of the two little girls, Mary 
was the ugly duckling of the family, studious, sensitive, and 
desperately jealous; Helen was sensible, normal, affectionate, 
and good-looking. The most interesting character in the book 
js Uncle Samuel, an unsuccessful artist, slovenly, eccentric, 
and unconventional; despising his sister and brother-in-law 
while living on their bounty ; endowed with a sardonic humour 
tempered with spasms of generosity; bored by the children, 
yet understanding them better than their parents. And there 
ig @ delightful dog, a mongrel rescued by Jeremy, and named 
Hamlet by Uncle Samuel, because ‘‘ Hamlet was a prince who 
e thought so much about himself.” 


was unhappy because |] 
For the rest, Aunt Amy is a rather odious spinster, and Miss 
Jones, the governess, excites compassion rather than affection. 
The progress of Jeremy’s self-assertion is traced with considerable 
minuteness. The episode of his first pantomime is an excellent 
niece of reconstruction ; so too are the family visit to the sea- 
side, the adventure at the fair, and the boy’s misery during 
Mr. Walpole has a real gift 
It is not always 


his mother’s dangerous illness. 
for making us visualize the scenes he describes. 
life as it is seen through the eyes of a child; the standpoint of 
the grown man obtrudes occasionally, and the vague aspirations. 
fears, and hopes of childhood are coloured with the precision of 
a later experience. And we confess to finding more entertain- 
ment in the intrusions of Uncle Samuel and the vagaries of 
Hamlet than in the development of Jeremy’s character. 


- 


READABLE Novers.—The Love Lesson. By E. Martyn Clarke, 
(J. W. Arrowsmith. This book, as the title announces, 
is a love story pure and simple. 
the thing for idle holiday reading. The Trial Stone. By 
John Gower. (Allen and Unwin. 6s. net.)—The hero of this 
story begins life as a Civil Servant, an employment of which he 
tires, and which he throws up for business. The advent of the 
war brings as complete a change for him as for the rest 
of the world. It is rather odd that the author should make 
a mistake in the date of the assassination of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand, which did not take place, as he states, on 
“one Sunday morning in July, to be precise the 28th July, 
1914,” but on the same date in June, and a whole month, not a 
week, elapsed before the world war became inevitable. 


6s. net.) 
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SOME 


Cecil Spring-Rice: In Memoriam. By Sir Valentine Chirol. 
(Murray. 6s. net.)—Many friends of that very able and attract- 
ive man, the late Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, will be glad to have this 
little book. It contains Sir Valentine Chirol’s appreciative 
memoir; Mr. Alfred Noyes’s poem (reprinted from the New York 
Times) ; Mr. Balfour's official despatch of thanks to the retiring 
Ambassador, who died before he could receive it; the Ambassa- 
dor’s last public speech, on the ‘* Two Ideals” of Germany and 
Britain, which he delivered at Ottawa a day or two before his 
death ; and accounts of the memorial stall-plate in Eton College 
Chapel, and of the Memorial Fund which was raised by some of 
the Ambassador’s American friends for the immediate benefit 
of his widow and children, and for the ultimate benefit of young 
diplomatists studying at Balliol. Mr. Balfour’s despatch appears 
for the first time. He thanked Sir Cecil Spring-Rice for the 
important services which he had rendered, as Ambassador at 
Washington from 1913 to 1918, and recognized the ‘ unfailing 
judgment and unwearied forbearance” with which he had 
foiled the enemy’s intrigues against him. “It is in no small 
measure due to your exertions that the suspicions which so 





It is prettily told, and is just | 








easily embittered the relations between the two great English- 
speaking peoples were dissipated—I trust for ever.”” The success 
of the Embassy during the war, Mr. Balfour added, had been 
“due in no small degree to the inspiring example of an 
Ambassador who has never spared bimself.” 


With the British Army in the Holy Land. By Major H. O 
Lock. (R. Scott. 7s. 6d. net.)—The best pages in Major 
Lock’s short history of the war in Palestine are those in which he 
describes his own experiences of the very arduous campaign 
directed by General Allenby with complete success. The author, 
after serving in India and Mesopotamia, went with the 2/4th 
Dorsets to Palestine in time for the Third Battle of Gaza. The 
75th Division, of which his battalion formed part, held the so- 
called “ Apex,” south-east of Gaza, against a very active and 
persistent enemy. Major Lock says incidentally—as others 
have said—that the soldiers who took part in the First Battle 
of Gaza on March 26th, 1917, thought that they had won; when 
the New Zealanders were ordered to retire, they had to march 
back through Gaza. When General Allenby attacked a far 
stronger enemy in November, 1917, he drove the blow home and 
gave the Turks no time to rally. Lack of water alone prevented 
the cavalry from capturing several enemy divisions. Major 
Lock’s narrative illustrates the difficulties of the fighting in the 
Judaean hills. The troops, British and Indian, who had served 
on the North-West Frontier, were, he says, more expert in hill- 
fighting than the Turks, who did not show the traditional cunning 
of the Pathans and other hillmen; on the other hand, the 
Turks had plenty of artillery and machine-guns, while our men 
had to advance unsupported until roads had been made for our 
guns. The daring advance of the infantry to Neby Samwil and 
their stubborn resistance to the Turks, who, after deciding 
to abandon Judaea, changed their minds and sent up large 
reinforcements, brought about the speedy capture of Jerusalem. 
Major Lock’s battalion was disbanded last August, before the 
final battle, but he gives an interesting account of the obscure 
operations on the slopes of Mount Ephraim in March, 1918, 
which were in progress when the German offensive at St. Quentin 
compelled the recall of General Allenby’s best British divisions. 
The army that routed the Turks last autumn was mainly com- 
posed of native Indian troops, most of whom were Moslems. 
Incidentally Major Lock says that ‘there was little or no 
religious animosity, except that the Moslem Turk extended no 
quarter to the Hindoo.” In Mesopotamia, so far as we know; 
the Turk treated all his Indian prisoners badly, without dis- 
tinction of creed, 





A Handbook of Greek Vase Painting. By Mary A. B. Herford. 
(Manchester University Press and Longmans. 9s. 6d. net.)— 
Miss Herford’s handbook, lucid, scholarly, and admirably illus- 
trated, will serve, as she hopes, to introduce the inexpert reader 
to a most fascinating province of art. It is instructive to 
remember that, when Athens in her prime reigned over the 
Aegean, her chief article of export was the painted vase, and 
that the fall of Athens at the end of the long and desperate 
Peloponnesian War in 404 B.c. involved her great ceramic 
industry in ruin. The Attic vase-painters migrated to Southern 
Italy and other lands, but no foreign potteries could equal the 
red-figured vases of fifth-century Athens. The art died out, and 
was forgotten so completely that, when eighteenth-century 
antiquaries found Attic vases in Etruscan'tombs, they called 
them Etruscan vases, though Etruria had produced nothing of 
the kind. Since then the study of Greek vases has become a 
most important branch of archaeology, and their beauty—within 
the limits of a strict convention—has captured the world anew. 


Silent Worship: the Way of Wonder. By L. Violet Hodgkin. 
(Headley. 1s. 6d. net.)—Miss Hodgkin’s Swarthmore Lecture 
traces through the ages the persistence of silent worship, which 
is commonly regarded as peculiar to the Society of Friends. 
It is a well-written and instructive little book. . Miss Hodgkin 
admits frankly that “silent worship at its worst is probably as 
artificial ss the most ornate ceremony and is possibly even less 
profitable to the soul.” She thinks that it may open a way to 
religious union :— 

“The fact may not be generally known that in the spring of 
1918, when the bitterness of feeling among difierent sections of 
Irishmen had reached a degree unparalleled for centuries, 
Nationalists, Orangemen and Sinn Feiners were all able to meet 
together in the cathedral of St. Patrick at Dublin for an hour of 
silent worship. In silence the underlying unity prevailed, 
although any spoken words might have shattered the assembly 
into irreconcilable fragments.” 
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James Madison's Notes of Debates in the Federal Convention of 
1787. By J. Brown Scott. (H. Milford. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
Mr. Scott holds, with Franklin, that the American Federal 
Convention of 1787 might set an example for war-worn Europe, 
inasmuch as the States which formed the Union were theoretically 
as independent as the European nations are. He discusses 
Madison’s notes of the debates from this point of view, showing 
how serious were some of the difficulties that arose. The analogy 
between America then and Europe now is not, we fear, so close 
as Mr. Scott thinks, but the book is an important contribution 
to the history of Federalism. 


The Ministry of Reconstruction has ceased to have a separate 
existence, but the results of its meditations on various subjects 
continue to appear in twopenny pamphlets. We are surprised 
and glad to find among them a well-written and vigorous plea for 
The Classics in British Education :— 

“Greek and Latin being what we have seen them to be, the 
foundation and inspiration of all our modern culture, and 
possessing what we have seen them to possess, a good half of the 
finest literature of the world, they should not remain the special 
preserve of one social class in tho country. ... It is for the 
working classes, now that thoy are rising to fuller power and 
more articulate expression, to claim the right of access to this 
mine of intellectual wealth.” 


We may note here that Miss Ashwell’s repertory company in 
France played Professor Gilbert Murray's translation of the 
Electra to appreciative soldier audiences. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 









- 
Aldin (C.), Gyp’s Hour of Blisa, fto......... eeneeceoes Collins) net 19 6 
Aldrich (D.), Enchanted Hearts, cr 8VO0.......0ecceeeeees * Noneahth net 70 
Avery (H.), Caught Out! roy 8vo........... dudesonees ...(Collins) net 60 
Bevan (T.), The Jungle Spies, cr 8V0O.... 02.6... e cee eee (Collins) net 6.0 
Blaikley (Editha L.), The Enchanted Pen, er dvo.......... (Methuen) net 60 
Krhkiges (T. C.), Secret of the Baltic, roy 8vo.............. (Collins) net 60 
Busy Brownies, pictured by F. M. White, 4to.............. (Collins) net 6/0 
‘Cadmus and Harmonia, The Island of Sheep. .(ifodder & Stoughton) net 2 6 
Clark (Ruth), Camp-Fire Training for Girls, er svo (Pearson) net 3.6 
Charousek’s Games of Chess, cr 8V0.........ccccecececeeees (Bell) net 76 
Cobb (T.), The Silver Bag, er 8vo ee -(J. Lane) net 70 
Cole (Sophie), Devil’s Chapel, cr 8VO.....cccceeee: (Mills . Bort net 60 
Corkey (Ethel), Jean, er 1 TR RRR IRR iE R.T.S.) net 70 
Dixey (H. G.), Soundings, er 8vo...........+. btibok canoe pyr bes net 66 
Drummond (H.), The Betrayers, cr 8VO...........6000055 (Ss. Paul) net 60 
Fiiat (G. E.), The Whole Truth about Alcohol, er 8vo....(Macmillan) net 66 
Forde (Georgiana M.), They Testiiy of Me, er 8vo....(Skeffington) net 3.6 
Gerard (Louise), The Mystery of the Golden Lotus (Camb, Univ. Press) net 6.0 
Gibson (C. R.) and De Lacy (C. J.), Ships that Saved the Empire, folio 

(Collins) net 10 6 
Gilbert (B.), His Secretary, cr 8vo...........000. eoevees (Jenkins) net 60 
Gireenwood (W. E.), Adventures of Mr. Mouse, 4to.......... (Collins) net 60 
Haverfield (Ek. L.), Girls of St. Olave's, cr 8V0O...........465 (Collins) net 6.0 
Hayens (H.), Play Up, Queens! cr 8V0..........cccccceces (Collins) net 60 
Hayens (H.), The Mystery of the Amazon, cr Svo............ (Collins) net 6.0 
Havens (H.), Under Haig and Foch, roy S8vo.............. (Collins) net 7/6 
Hoffman (H. A.), Everyday Greek, er 8Vo...... (Camb, Univ. Preas) net 5 6 
Hope (A.), Beaumaroy Home from the Wars, cr Svo........ (Methuen) net 60 
Howe (F. C.), The Only Possible Peace, er 8Vo............ (Unwin) net 7 6 
Imperial Adventure Book, ed. by H. Hayens, roy 8vo...... (Collins) net 40 
Kyne (P. B.), Webster-Man’s Man, er 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 
Le Queux (W.), Cipher Six, er 8vo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 

Lloyd (S. L.), Mining and Manufacture of Fertilizing Materials and their 
OO EL CUI vccccetcasisacsviccuacenese (Lockwood) net 90 
Manrois (A.), The Silence of Colonel Bramble, er 8vo...... (J. Lane) net 5.0 
Mont (J. Du), Chess Openings Illustrated : I. Centre Counter. .(Bell) net 2 6 
Moore (Mary Macleod), The Maple Leat’s Red Cross....(Skeffington) net 60 
Olimeadow (K. L.), Madcap Judy, er 8Vo ..........00000s (Collins) net 6.0 
Porters (R. J.), Pitman’s Dictionary of Book- Keeping, 8vo..(Pitman) net 60 
Rawson (G. S.), The Measure and Down Stream: Two Plays (Unwin) net 40 
EE FR (Cassell) net 7,0 
Ryder (Canon A. R.), The Vision of Christ: Sermons ..(Skeffington) net 6 0 
Sinclair (U.), Jimmie Higgins, er Svo.............. ‘(Hutehine eon) net 69 
Solomons (B.), A Handbook of Gynaecology, 8vo........ (Bailliére) net 10'6 
Toovey (T. W.), Commercial Poultry Farming, er 8vo....(Lockwood) net 7 6 
Tot and Tim A.B.C., pictured by H. G. G. Marsh, 4to ..(Collins) net 40 
Trask (Katrina), Without the Walls, cr S8vo............ (Macmillan) net 60 
Wanderings In Wonderland, ed. by H. Hayens, roy 8vo....(Collins) net 26 

Watson (Sir W.), The Superhuman Antagonists, and other Poems, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 
Weldon (B. de W.), The Origin of the English, er 8vo....(R. Banks) net 60 
White (Rev. G. ©), Righteousness and Peace, er svo..(Skeffington) net 2.6 
Wonder Book of Railways, 4to............00000. (Ww yard & Lock) net 60 


—————— —— 





TILO - .LEUM 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & ©o., Lid., REGENT ST.,W. 1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE | 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
IRISH LINEN SHEETS 
AND PILLOW-CASES 


Samples sent post free 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 49.P. Donegall Placa BELFAST 








as 


BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATOHES ano CLOoxKe 
APPOINTMENT | Exhibition. ne only Grand ~3 ownaeean 


British Firm p Watches, Clocks, and Chron 
TO THE KING. | The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomied 


Regulatars, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compassea, 
| __NEW CATALOGUE free on appli 

E, DENT and CO. Lia, 
Makera of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
| 61 STRAND, W.6.2, or 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, Eas, 


FOR HEARTBURN, 
FLATULENCE, ACIDITY, ETC. 


Some years ago Messrs. Savory & Moore obtained possession 
of a formula by the celebrated Dr. Jenner for a loze Nge possessing 
remarkable power to absorb acidity in the stomac +h. 

They confidently recommend these lozenges, of which they are 
the sole manufacturers, as a safe and reliable remedy for Heart. 
burn, Flatulence, Acidity, and similar troubles. One or tio 
lozenges give immediate relief, even in the worst cases, and taken 
before a meal prevent those distressing symptoms due to indi. 
gestion which so frequently follow. Thousands of sufferers 
testify that they have derived more benefit from Dr. Jenner's 
Absorbent Lozenges than from any other remedy. They aro 
pleasant to take and quite harmless. 

TESTIMON Y,—* I have much pleasure in telling you that I honestly think 
the ABSORBE NT LOZENGES are doing me good. [ have suffered for years 
with acute indigestion, sometimes for months having to use a special diet, but 
after taking two boxes of the lozenges [ am able, with care, to have the same 
meals as the rest of my family. I fully intend continuing their use and keeping 
some by me. This is the firat advertised medicine 1 have tried, a3, when neces. 
sary, L have gone to a private doctor.” 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists: 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this jourra!, and address:— 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Ghemists to THE KING, 
1438 New Bond Street, i London, w. 1. 





A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk? 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


OIN THE MODERATE PARTY. 
The Country requires your support becaus e: 
1. The House of Commons, as now constituted, 
The Country has no policy, 

tionaries. 

Will you support the Moderate Party pledged to the following programme 

.In view of our approac hing Natlonal Bankruptey y, and therefore necessity 
avold immense cost of military occupation of Ireland without bet raying our 
Feetotens . ellow-countrymen, the immediate submission of the Irish problem 
to the League of Nations, especially asking for a ruling upon the question of 
Church authority in relation to Democratic Government as observed in Great 
Britain, the United States and the British Dominions, and of Ulster’s protest 
against the practices of the Roman Catholic Church in apparent defiance of 
that form of Government. 

5. Se eee to the State of all War Profits in exceas of £10,000 in indi 
ands, 

. The surrender to the State of all propeity in individual hands in excess of 
£100,000. 

The proceeds from 2 and 3 to be eirmarkel for reduction of National Delt 

or as security against it, and one of the | caalties for evasion to be Two Years 

Hard Labour. 

The Moderate Party will concentrate upon the three points in this programme 
and will not be side-tracked by any vague, ignorant, unpractical chatter 
Nationaliaation or Profiteering. 

The Labour Party’s proposal for a Gencral Levy on Capital is recognised to 
be absurd, whereas every Banker knows that the programme of tlie Moderate 
Party is a practical one. 

If you wish to support the Moderate Party, 
VICKERS, Ltd., 5 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C. 


I ADIES requiring REST and QUIET 
4 HOLY ROOD PRIORY, SOUTIL 
Apply to SISTER SUPERIOR. 


APPOINTMENTS, hon, VACANT AND WANTED. 


has no authority. 
and Is swayed by reactionaries and revolu 


_ 


idual 


co 


about 


write to “N. B.S." e/o J. W 
rand to your Membe rof Parliament 


received 
hear Barnsley 


are 
HIENDLEY, 


at 


ISABLED IN THE WAR.—CHURCH ARMY EX. 
SERVICE MEN'S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 55 Bryanston Street, 

W. 1 (Telephone, Paddington 3440), seeks suitable positions, such as TIME 
KEEPERS, WATCHMEN, &c., for a number of discharged soldiers partly dis 


abled in one or both arms, but willing and anxious to work within thelr 
Please send notice of vacancies as above at once. 


| EREFORD CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR = SCHO( dL. 


The Governors invite applications for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP, which will 
become vacant at Christmas. 

There are at present 116 boys In the School, of wiom 76 are Boarders. The 
School has valuable Schoiarship Endowments, both internal and at the Univer 
sities. The School is on the Grant List of the Board of Education with Advanced 
Courses. 

Applicants must be Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom, or have 
such other equivalent qualification as may be approved by the Board of Educatton. 
Candidates possessed of a Ist Class Honours De gree from Oxford or Cambridce 
in Classics preierred.— Particulars may be obtained from the Clerks to the Gover 
nora, Messrs. UNDERWOOD & STEEL, 30 Castle Street, Hereford, by whom 


limitations 


applications must be recelved on or before the 13th Gestemben, lylv, 
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ee: RE EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
LLANGOLLEN COUNTY INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 


sations are hereby invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the above 


Applic , I : os 
School, the duties to commence In January, 1920. : 
~The "‘Head-Master will receive a fixed stipend of £180 per annum, and a Capita- 


nt for each Scholar in the School caleulated on such a Seale, uniform 
i, as may be fixed from time to time by the School Governors, at the 
than £3 a year, but in no case shall t! 


tion payme? 
or graduates D 
rate of not less than £1 10s. nor more 
salary be less than £500 per annum. | , 

The Head-Master will also be provided with a house free of rent, rates, and 


ne 


tCandidates must be Graduates in Honours of a British University, and a know- 
lelge of Welsh is desirable ; ; ; 

The person appointed will be required to carry out, and be subject to the 
provisions of,the Denbizhshire Intermediate ant Technical Education Scheme, 
Xo. 11, and any amendment thereof which may he hereafter made, so far as the 
game relates to the Llangollen County Intermediate School, 

Gandidates canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be Cisqualified. ; 

Application endorsed *‘ Head-Master, Llangollen County School,’ accompanied 
by 40 copies of three recent testimonials, must reach the ‘undersigned on or 
pefore the 13th September, 1919. 





Education OMices, Ruthin, J. C. DAVIES, M.A., 
15th August, 1919. Secretary and Director of Vdueation, 


TNIVERSITY 


The following Appointments w 


HONGKONG. 


ill shortly be made :— 


OF 








1, PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS .. os ; *e oe Salary £600 
2, PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY oe ee o0 oe ” £600 
. SURE ES WONOGY.. kk ose we : 2400 
4, LECTURER IN ENGINEERING (Civil and Mechanical) ° £500 
5 LECTURER IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 2 £500 
6. LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS . 4 x is €400 
7 LECTURER IN POLITICAL SCLENCE .. a : py 
8. LECTURER IN EDUCATION “8 te e a3 _ £400 
Term of Agreement :—(1), (2), (4), (5)... .. Five vears. 
Others oe ee Three years. 
Agreements renewable at increased salaries. 
Write (in duplicate), stating age, experience, and whether married, to 
«4. A. A,” c/o J. W. VICKERS & CO., Ltd., 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 4. 
TITONGKONG UNIVERSITY. — PROFESSOR of 


CHEMISTRY required. Salary £600, with quarters (or allowance). 
Fivo years’ agreement. Send application in duplicate.—-Write, stating age, 
whether marriod, and experience, to “P. L.,”"c,o J. W. VICKERS & CO., Ltd., 
6 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 4 


Bie K BEC K ¢ OL 


APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of Secretary tothe College and 
Clerk to the Governing Body, which bas become vacan towing to the death of 
Mr. H. Wells Eames. The salary is £100 per annum, plu, £80 (20 per cent. bonus 
on salary), plus £73 war bonus. 

Applications, not later than Angust 30th, to the PRINCIPAL CLERK, Birkbeck 
College, Breems Buildings, .C. 4, from whom further particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained, 


RMS TRONG OC & & 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYND. 

The Council invites applications for the LECTURESHIP in LAW. 

The Lecturer will be required to conduct courses of legal education preparing for 
the Examinations of the Council of Legal Education and the Law Society. 
Salary £250 per annum, which may be increased to £300 per annum if Courses 
in Commercial Law in the Department of the Faculty of Commerce are required. 
The Lecturer wiil be allowed to do Chamber practice. 

Candidates are requested to send six coples of their applications and of not 
more than three testimonials, not later than Lith September, 1919, to the REGIS- 
TRAR, Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


GPse rane EDUCATION COMMITTE 


ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SCHOOT 
Wanted in September an ASSISTANT-MASTER for Junior Form subjects, 
including Nature Study. Good games (especially cricket) and drill a recommen- 
dation, Salary £180, rising £10 annually to £250.—Applications and teati- 
monials to be sent to the HEADMASTER, County School, St. Austell, Cornwall, 
not later than 8th September, 1910. 
20th August, 1919 


(oR NWALL EDUCATLON COMMITTEE. 


NEWQUAY COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Wanted in September TWO ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES for French, English 
and History. (All subsidiary subjects should be stated fully.) Geography, 
Botany and Commercial Subjects a recommendation. Salary £170, rising by 
£10 annually to £250 in one ease, and £150 by £10 increments to £220 in the 
other case.—Apply as soon as possible to Miss BOTT, 10, Higher Tower Road, 
Newquay, Cornwall 

20th August, 1919 


TORTHALLERTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Required in ASSISTANT-MASTER, graduate with 
raphy and general Form Subjects. Minimum salary £165 to £180 according to 


LE ; 
u £ KE. 


E G E, 


C 
N 


kK. 


September (ieo- 


qualifications ; allowance made for experience.— Apply fully to the HEAD- 

MASTER ; 

B TRSARSHIP.—Vacant March, 1920. Salary £500 and 
d house. For particulars appl the MASTER, Haileybury College, 

Hertford, in envelope marked * Bursarship.”’ 





[ ADY SECRETARY, disengaged, five years’ experience 
4 secretarial work, shorthand, typewriting, filing, desires post as PER- 
SONAL SECRETARY. Excellent. references.— Box 930, The Spectator, 
i Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 
- O PU BLISBHBEB SS. 

Editor and literary ad r wi le experience in producing general literature 
ant reference books —histor f m, travel ee! Bible lore, dietionarle 
eneyclopedi=s, text-books, et« ind technical and general works, secks new 
cultection from Januar l rr 

For many years edit or, literar vl , and producer for most successful 
American lirm, 

Accustomed to managing large « ial stall 

Thorough experience in hot Luglish and American metlods of publishing 


and marketing books 


Englishman of Christian fa 
A‘lilreas: G. Y., care of TUL LOOK SLLLER, 12, Warwick Lane, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C, 














Uy See eeerrs OFr BIRMINGHAM, 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 

; PROFESSORSHIP OF BOTANY. 

The Council of the Universite invites applications for the Chair of 
vacant by the death of Professor G. 8. West. 

The stipend offered is £300 a year 
_ Applications may be accompanied by testimonials, references, or other creden- 
tials, and should be received by the undersigned, on or before the 13th September, 
1919. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


BIRMINGHAM CITIZENS’ SOCIETY. 


Chairman :—The Right Hon. THE LORD MAYOR OF BIRMINGHAM. 
CIVIC RECREATION LEAGUE BRANCH. 

Applications are invited for the position of GENERAL ORGANIZER to 
give whole-time service in connection with work which has already been estab- 
lished in the City and which it is desired to develop further. Applicants should 
have had experience of organizing work among young persons, preferably in 
connection with recreation, and should be competent to explain and commend 
the undertaking to employers of labour in the City and others who may beexpacted 
to be Interested in the matter. 

Applications, stating age, sex, qualifications and salary required, and accom- 
panied by copies of not more than two recent testimonials, should be sent to 
the HON. SEC., Citizens’ Committee, 159 Corporation Street, Birmingham, on 
or before Sth September. 


( {OUNTY BOROUGH OF 
J EDUCATION. 


APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR 

Applications are invited for the above appointment, which will be vacant 
in October next, the present holder proceeding abroad for family reasons. 

The person appointed will be required to act as Educational Adviser to the 
Committee, and will be responsible, under the Committee, for the supervision 
and control of its work. He must devote the whole of his time to the duties 
of the office. 

The salary offered is £800 per annum, and the engagement will be terminable 
by three calendar months’ notice on either side. 

Applications (on forms which may be obtained from the undersigned), with 
copies of not more than three receat testimonials, must he addressed to the 
CHAIRMAN of the EDUCATION COMMITTEE, and delivered at the Kduca- 
tion Offices, Town Hall, Wolverhampton, endorsed * Director of Education,” 
not ‘ater than noon on the 16th September, 1919. 

Canvassing is strictly prohibited 

F. E. 


jotany, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


OF 


WARBRECK HOWELL, 
Town Clerk and Clerk to the 
Local Education Authority. 


Town Clerk's Office, 
Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 
13th August, 1919. 
i LINGTON GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL 
Required, in September, SECOND SCLENCE MISTRESS, Hons. Botany, 
with Chemistry subsidiary, to take work up to Advanced Course standard, 
Commencing salary up to £280 per annum, according to experience and qualifies - 
tions. Forms of application, which may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to be completed and returned immediately.—A.C. BOYDE, Director of Education 
and Secretary. 
NIVERSIT ¥ Or ADELAIDE: 
PROFESSOR OF PATHOLOGY AND BACTERIOLOGY. 
The University invites applications for the CHAIR of PATHOLOGY and 
BACTERIOLOGY. Salary £800 per annum Applications to be lodged not 
later than the 10th of September with the AGENT-GENERAL for SOUTH 





AUSTRALIA, 112 Strand, London, W.C.2, from whom printed particulars 
may be obtained. 
THIEVERSIT Y OF ADELAIDE. 


PROFESSOR OF LAW. 

The University invites applications for the CHAIR of LAW. The Professor 
is required to lecture on ROMAN LAW, PROPERTY, CONTRACTS and 
JURISPRUDENCE. Salary £3800 per annum.—Applications to be lodged not 
later than the 10th of September with the AGENT-GENERAL for SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA, 112 Strand, London, W.C,2, from whom printed particulars 
may be obtained. 


Masters WANTED PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—(1) Chem. and 








Physics. Salary and Fees about £500. (2) Elem. Biology, with elem 
Chemistry and Phys Salary ditto. (3) Senior Physics. (4) Middle Form 
Chem. Liberal Salaries (5) Colonies, Maths., Some Science. £300, non-res. 
MANY SENIOR and JUNIOR POSTS.—FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIA- 


TION, Tutorial Dept., F. C. NEEDES, 53 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


y NIV ERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
} VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for Universi:y 
women from Miss H. M, CHAPPELL (Oxf, Hon, Mods, Maths.), Secretary. 


LECTURES, 
| hccalaleateatadaihaiad Or 
FacuLtits— 
SCIENCE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE, 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 


&c. 
BIRMINGHAM. 


MEDICINE 


SCHOOLS OF 
ENGINEERING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY SOCIAL STUDY, 

Leading to Degrees and Diplomas 


MINING, 


1919 


THE SESSION 1919-20 COMMENCES OCTOBER i 
AND WOMEN 


7TH 
ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH MEN 
STUDENTS. 
In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet tle require- 
ments of other Universities and Licensing Bodies 
Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Univer- 
sities, may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master's Degree 
Separate Syllabuses with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, 
Vees, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, ave 
published as follows : 
1. Faculty of Science, 
¥. Faculty of Arts, 
3. Faculty of Medicine, 
4. Faculty of Commerce 
>». Department of Social Study 
6, Department of the Biology and Chemistry of Fermentation, 
7. Exhibitions, Scholarships, &¢., 
sent on application to the undersigned 


GEO. # 
SYSTEM, | . ; 
TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Miss STANSFELD, Students 
The Course of 


MORLEY, Secretary. 


LING’S SWEDISH 


and will be 
beer BEDFORD PHYSICAL 
; 3 27 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Prineipal : 


ore trained in this College to become Teachers of Gy muastics. 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymuastics 
Physiology, and Hy 10, Dancing, 


on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, 
liockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Teanis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


OURSES are held and DEGREES (Bachelor, Master, and Doctor) are 
eye in the following Faculties :—Arts (including Architecture), Pure Science, 
i icine, Law, Engineering (including ae and Metallurgy. 

The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) is awarded in the Faculties of 
Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engineering, and Metallurgy, This degree is awarded 
on post-graduate study, and graduates of the University of Sheffield and other 
approved Universities are eligible. 

IPLOMAS are awarded in Modern Language Teaching: Education, Archi- 
tecture, Domestic Science, Mining, Glass Technology. 

ASSOCIATESHIPS are awarded in Engineering, [ron and Stee! Metallurgy, 
and Non-Ferrous Metallurgy. 

The University Hall for Women, Oakholme, Clarkehouse Road, stands in six 
acres of grounds and affords all the advantages of collegiate life. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded each year. 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 





HELSEA COLLEGE of PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 

WOMEN (Swedish System). Head-Mistress, Miss DORETTE WILKIE. 

Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. Applications for admission 

in September should be made now.—Apply for prospectus to SECRETARY 

(Room 8&6), 8.W. Polytechnic Institute, Mheleca, London, 8.W. 3. Telephone : 
299 Western. 

eo EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President : 

Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. ©. G. 

Montefiore, M.A. ; Sec. : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concern- 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc, Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For {i!vsirated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


( {ARDENING for WOMEN.—Practical training ; vegetable, 
DT trutt , and flower growing. Month or term, Healthy outdoor iife, from 
€8 ans. per ann. Gardening year begins iu September: students can enter any 
date. Non-residents received. Two yearly seholarships offered.—Illus, pros- 
pectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr, Rye, Sussex, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AN 


EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Dane Court School, standing in 
country surroundings, 15 minutes from sea; grounds of 5 acres. Good 
education. Great attention to health, Net-ball, tennis, hockey, swimming, 





riding.—Principal, Miss FORD, 
rpxHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 
H:i¢# rER Sh BP, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residentia’ Schoo! for Girls, Tele.: “ Watford 614,” 
C ALDER 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CCMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate ie sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupstions, both work and play, slat! ten 
to the building up of character aud the formation of good habits, 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Boarding Houses, 14 
Minster Yard, and “ Witham View.” Autumr term begins Sept, 18th; 
08 7th.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


rders, Sept. 





Qt MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


LX oHorr ~ SCHOOL, ~ HINDHEAD. 


Michaelmas Term begins on Thursday, September 25th. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
e Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19 
Spacious and well-equipped schoo! buildings, with good playing grounds, Healthy 
tituation ; very suitable tor delicate girls.— For Prospectus apply to Head-Mistress, 


FOREIGN. 








NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
HE VILLA STE. MONIQUE, 


Paria on October 
walk from the 


an Educational liome for 12 elder girls, will open in 


the ist at 9 RUE D'ERLANGER, PARIS ltée. Five minutes’ 





| College 


work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. 


—_—— —-——~ — — - — | 
GIBLS* 8CHOOL,| 


— 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educati 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxf. 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop 
house, &ce. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.T.0, Fees. fat 
Entrance Scholarships, July—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master 


waaioatenstatities 
Beer ass SCHOOL, YORK 
Under the Management of a Committee of the Society of Friends. 5 
Head-Master, ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (sometime Examiner to th 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in School Ma P 
ment and Method). nage 
Seven Scholarships (Science, History, Classics, Medicine), two Intermediate 
Science with Honours, one Intermediate Arts, seven First Medical Examination 
twenty-nine Matriculation Examination (1916-1918). ~~ 
Copies of the Prospectus can be obtained on application to the HEAD-MAST ER, 
Bootham School, York. 





Bet ee SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE 
A Head-Master: G.H. KEETON, M.A. P 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 tO Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £62-£68 per annum.—Particulars may be ob. 
tained from the BURSAR. 


&eo. 


gained 


PRIVATE TUITION, 
OURNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes 
of Mr. P. H. E, EVANS, M.A, 

WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), SANDHURST 13, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 14, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 


— ——— 


by 


Pupils 





\TAMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults and 
K Boys received as Resident or Visiting Pupils. Private instruction if desired 
— Write for Booklet with Medical Opinions and copies of letters from: Parents and 
Pupils to Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.<. 1 











private SCHOOL FOR DEAF BOYS, SPRINGHILL, 


NORTHAMPTON (Established 1867.) Pleasantly situated in its own 


grounds. Remarkable examination successes. Speech and Lipreading. Cricket, 
foot ball, tennis, &e.— Apply for prospectus, Head-Master, F. INCE JONES, B.se¢, 
—— —— - ——— = ee —— = 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
age AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
. OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 1 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild 


of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant. 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 
All fees have therefore been calep- 
lated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses 
Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN 


GIRLS 


the BEST 


Ke zistrar 


FOR BOYS AND 
CUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge 











SCHOOLS 
Ss J 


“Messrs. J. & J. of 


|} SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 


charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
the age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given 
J. & J. PATON, Edueational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.0.4 
relephone: 5053 Central. 
\CHOOLS 
& 


_—— 


information 
Homes 
thelr 
Tange 


Parents can obtain reliable 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 

for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, 


of fees, &c,) to 
Messra3, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLBEY, Lid, 
Fducational Agents, who are largely responsible for th 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus abe 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum, 





(jHOlcE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO.,, 
8@ Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel,, Regent 4923, 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT, 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posta as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


| TFYHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 Soutb 


}iols de Koulogne.—For Prospectus apply to Melle, MANILEVE, B, és L.-Ph,, | 


St. Moniea’s, Burgh Heath, Tadworth, Surrey. 


JFADUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—First-class Boarding 









4 School for Young Ladies, les Aliiéres, Avenue Montagibert, Lausanne. 

J horough genera! education, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine 

situation, comfortable house. Tennis court.—For illus. Pros. apply to Principal. 

YWITZERLAND. — MOUNTAIN HOME (alt. 4,500 ft.) 

, with late Head-Master and wife; health first consideration ; expert 

private tuition ; modern languages ; winter sports.—BOURNE, Hote! Clarence 

Lausanne, Switzerland. 

BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 

7 tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 

which contains in a concise form the new Kegulations, with full lust rated rip- 

tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth (Publication 

Dept GILV ES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 

N AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
a CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE 

Age of kutry, over 13 and 4 months and under 1¢é and 4 months. Nomina- 

tions t oyal Naval College, Dartmouth, Terms £30 per annum Earl) 





applications should be made 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Bul'ding, £.C,3 


K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 





Army Council. Magnificent buildings in Leautiful situation, 340 feet above 
Dartmoor. for NAVAL CADETS, 
M.A. 


Clase 


PLUM 


Special ENGINEERING 
ilead- Master 


jiachhy 


a 
HM. VY. 


Molten Street, W.1 (Gerrard 1263),—Ladies quickly prepared for Journa- 
stic and Secretarial work, Coursefromanydate. Jxcelient introductions gives. 


ANY PEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS., 


Examination Papers, Letters, Circulars, General Copying, Duplicating, & 


FFVYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 

Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2(Ground Floor), T.N. Gerrard 6179. 
Many years’ experience of the work of Architects, Authors, Clergymen, Journalists, 
Philanthropic and Benevolent Societies, Solicitors, Teachers, &¢, 


THY not send your MSS. for typing where England's 

premier Lyric Poet. sends his—to Mr HAS. FERRIS, 1) Ferrol 

Road, Forton, Gosport ? Reasonable charges for educated, immaculate work. 
Library cataloguing and indexing a speciality. 

— ——__== 


EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 
SURREY, 


ot ae 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS. 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITIL GAMES 


4 AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINUS, 


For particulars and terms apply to H, HOWARD, Secretary 
“ pO, Box 103, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, L.U, 4, 
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TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS 
Sept. 9th, Northern Italy and Hill towns, 56 gns. 
Hoesen, Venice, Rome, N: aples, &c., 59 gos. Nov. » Algeria and Tunisia. 
BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.E. 19. 


(resumed). 


Oct. 14th, F 





a 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


TAR MEMORIALS.—Government Departments, Munici- 
\ palities, and other public bodies are recommended to consult SINGERS 
of yEow E concerning Bronze Memorials of either Mural or Monumental character, 

INGER and SONS (Ltd.) (established 1852), Metal Workers and Bronze 


mY From e, Somerset. London Office: Effingham House, Arundel Street, 


Strand, W.c, 


n 10 INVE STORS S and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Messrs. 

BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON- 
ON-THAMES. _ Free advice given on Investments, Stato amount available, 
and & a selecte d list. of Securities will be forwarded, 


4 DV ICE WORTH i. AVING on ASSU R ,ANCE and ANNUI [- 
‘ TIES can only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations 
za any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again. Read “ Assur- 
ance and Annuities,” post free from “ ADJUDICATOR,” 35 Eldon Chambers, 


Fleet Street, 1.0. 4 





ADIES and GENTL EMEN interested in FILM PR RODU C. 

TIONS, financially or working with or without experience, are requested 

to communicate with Messrs. W. POSNER & CO., Film Producers, 2 Berners 
Street, | Oxford Street, W. 


1 EFORME D INNS.—Ask for DESC RIP TIVE LIST of 
about 150 licensed Inns ; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid regularly 
EFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 





for 20 years.—PE OPLE’'S R 
193 Regent Str set, W. 1, 
10 PRE-WAR CONSU ME RS OF HO K.- oil satisfactory 
substitute for Rhenish wine is at last obtainable. Prepared from finest 
Devonshire vinte age a ple 3 by the hock process, and well matured; Whiteway’s 
“Dartmoor” Still CYDER closely gy mbles a still wing, old, mellow, dry, 
and delicious. Prices, 26s. 3d. per doz. quarts (hock), 1 8. 8d. por doz. pints 
(hock) (1 doz. carriage paid) —H. WHITEWAY & CO., LTD. (Dept. M.), The 
Orch hards, Whimple, Devon. 


)QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY: 
LIMITED, estat 1835.) Capital (pald up), £500,000 
CHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS an GRANTS’ LOANS 


thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Piacs, Strand, W.O. 
) ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLU LUSTRATED booklet dés- 
criving the residences, &,, of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenios, 
invalids, Convalescents, &c,), Post froe on Ls meme to Mr. A, V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &o.,Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St Teatelgar Square, W.0,2, 

















AVE yOu R OWN BOOKP LATE. —Your own Arms, 
} rest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from * 2s, ~~ sent free.—HENRKY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, V W. 


\ RTIFICI AL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
Bs assured, Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vuloanite, 12s. on Silver, 158, on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted paros! 
n turned vost free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or cherwien). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8, CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, Ifforwarded by post, valu» 
per return or offer made.—Chief Of Mice, 63 Oxford Street, London, Lstd, 100 years, 








Esid. 1859, 











RTIFIC r AL TEI E TH (Old) B ;OUGHT. —_We e are now paying 

on vulcanite up to 7s, per tooth, silver 12s., gold 15s., platinum £2, 

Call or post, immediate cash or offers. Mention this journal,—Messra PAGET, 
219 Oxford Street, W. 1. Estd, 150 years, 


{OCKROACHES _ ex terminated — with BL ATTIS, | A 

SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F,Z,8. 

Supplied by order to the Royal Household, Usedin War Hospitais, T as 1s, 6d, 
2s, 6d., 58,, post free. —HOWARTHS 471 Crook. *smoore Road, Sheffield, 


WRITE FOR MON EY. 
EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 

Money can be earned by Writing. The LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
Practical Correspondence Courses teach what to write, how to write, and how 

to eel! 
Fees —Fiet ion Course, 
both Courses, 
Work criticts sed constructively, Suitable Mss. es sed for publication at 
i’ghest rates Cash paid imine dit dely on acceptat 
For Free Booklet address “ EDITORIAL G,’ 
> 9 





£2 28.; News Course, £2 23.; Inchisive Fee for 





LITERARY rRAINING 


Chancery Lane, London, W,.0, 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Estabiished 1837 Incorporated 1880 
Capital Authorised and Issued £7,600,000. 
, £2,500,000 K ve Fund, £2,570,000 louethe £5,070 ,000 
y of Proprietors £5,000,000 





Total Issued Capital and Jteserves sf ' 7 : £10,070,000 
HEAD OFFIC! 71 CORNHLLL, London, B.C, 3 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are itlso made 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collectior 
DEPOsiTS ire recelvod for Sook tothe on terms w 
mM application 
=== . —_—- -= 





hich may be ascertained 




















Goddard’s 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I 24 &46 2 


























THE 


URIC 


PLAGUE OF GOUT. 


wXCESS—THE 





ACID CAUSE. 





Gout is a veritable plague to its unfortunate victims. They 
never know when or low an attack may come. They simply 
know that once they have suffered from gout they are liabl 
to a recurrence of it at any moment, and so the condition o 
mind of the gouty is far from being a happy one. 

A slight fall in the temperature, a toume of dampnegs in 
the atmosphere, a trifling deviation from the ordinary daily 
fare, an extra glass of wine, over-exertion, a little additional 
worry—any one of those occurrences is quite sufficient in the 
case of the goutily disposed to cause either an over-formatio 
of urie acid or to check the destruction and elimination o 
that normally formed. The natural result of this is that the 
uric acid is retained and accumulates in the body, and gouty 
suffering follows as the inevitable ny eee 

VARIOUS GOUTY GUISES. 

Various names are given to the. “different forms of gout 
according to the localities chosen for deposit by uric acid. 
The symptoms of these vary greatly, Some of them are 
characterised by the most acute pain it is possible to imagine. 
Perhaps this is experienced in the highest degree in those 
forms of gout known as sciatica and neuritis, which terms 
are a plies when the nerves of the thighs or arms are pene- 
tri nthe yy the keenly pointed uratic crystals. One can imagine 
what the effect must be of myriads of extremely she arp micro- 
scopic particles, closely wedged together, forcing themselves 
throu h the most exquisitely sensitive structures of the body, 
so delicate that the slightest touch causes them to quiver 

with agonising pain. This is exactly what happens in case 
of sciatica and neuritis, and accounts for the intensity of 
suffering these forms of gout entail. Almost equally hard to 
bear is the suffering caused by gouty rheumatism or lumbago 
which are the results of uric acid permeating the muscles 0! 
the limbs generally, or those of the loins especially. 

Gouty eczema, kidney stone, and gravel are other gouty 
manifestations produced by the deposition of uric acfd in 
the skin and organs. 

TRUE GOUT. 

Perhaps the most common of all forms of gout is that variety 
known as chalky, chronic, or rheumatic gout. It is the result 
of the uratie deposits filling up the crevices of joints, and 
infiltrating the surfaces of cartilages, gradually surrounding 
the whole structure and binding it closely together as by gyves 
of steel until the slightest movement is attended by pain, and 
the joint becomes greatly swollen, inflamed, and stiff. Involv- 
ing at first only one or more of the smaller joints, such as 
those of the fingers or toes, it gradually extends to the ankles 
and wrists, knees and elbows, until every joint in the body 
is more or ‘less en; gaged. Strangely enough, in this distressing 
malady there are times when the patient is entirely free from 
ain, but the ever-present stiffness and swelling never permit 
peat to forget that he is the victim of the most relentless kind 
of gout, and cause him to live in constant dread of ultimate 
hopelessness 

HOW TO OBTAIN RELIEF. 

Deliverance from gouty suffering demands expulsion of uric 
acid. This dangerous substance must be de stroyed, There 
is a remé dy that can be relied upon to ack 
and so relieve the gouty sufferer of his pain and restore hit 
once more to a normal condition of sound health. That 
remedy is known all over the world as Bi sh p’s Varalettes, 
and is regarded by the medical profession aud by the innumer- 
able gouty subjects who have come to rely upon them as the 


nip is! 3 ay 








most gener: ally successful solvent and eliminant of uric acid 
it is possible to en} loy. 
Bisho] is Vs aralettes act by attacking ur acid directly 
~~ effect a chemic: il combinati on with it, and convert thi 
ingerous, insoluble poison into a harmless, soluble com- 


n 





pound, which in this form is sw: pt ut of the body. The 
pain gra dually decreases, the inf iation and tenderness 
subside, the swellings begin to disappear, as the 

cretions that cause them are dissolved 














finally, with persistence in the V treamer “3 
of gout are a trom ‘th e syste 

Bishop’s Varalettes act also a l f taken on the 
first appear ance of gouty sympto! minate the acid 
already accumulated, forestall f all excess 
later produced, and thus arrest t f uty 
habit. 

Bishon’s Varalettes are free from all poisonous and injurious 
ingredients, such as the iodides, salicylates, mercury, colchi- 
cum, potash, narcotics, or p! 33 1 may be taken with 





complete confidence by sufferers of either sex. 
DIET DOUBTS DISPELLED 

The question of diet is one that perplexes many a gouty 

subject. For the guidan: e of uzzied in this 








way the makers of Bishop’s little booklet, 
one section of which ¢or tait rl itive outline 
guide to diet. In this section all the gout voking foodg 
and beverages are classified, so that the 1 may see at a 
glance what he must always avoid. But, by side with 


these, equal, or even longer, lists of quite issible dishes 

are given, whic h are known to be urie a 8 

fore perfectly safe for the gouty subject. From these a varied, 
= , “ 





nad there 





hearty, yet harmless, diet may easily be made up his 
booklet also contains a fund of equally suithoritatiye informa- 
A . , } shor 

tion on the oe of gout, inc — accurate descriptiong 


of the princip al gouty disorders. A copy will be sent post 
free on application to Alfred Bish .p, Ltd., Manufacturing 
Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, E. 1 
Please isk for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be obtained from all 
is. 3d., 2s. 6d., and 63., or direct from the sole makers 


is. 3d., 2s. 8d., and 6s. 3d., post free in the United Kingdom 


emists it 


for 
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THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES aat_ BISLEY 
TWICKENHAM, SUDBURY, EALING, and ROYSTON, 
maintaining and training 1,200 Boys and Girls, 


NEED HELP 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President? H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE, 
Chairman and Treasurer; C, E, MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of Arethusa Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq, 
Joint Secretaries: H, BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G, COPELAND, 
The National Refuges Offices: 

164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C, 2, 





———— 


os . 
Major J. Mackenzie Rogan cotdstream Guers) 
writes :—‘ Your ‘ De Reszke’ Cigarettes are greatly appreciated, Good flavoug 
and mildness are particularly noticeable.” : 
a George A. Birmingham” (Rev. Canon Hannay) writes :—“ I fing your 
‘De Reszke’ Cigarettes excellent, and as I have been a smoker of Ametican 


cigarettes for twenty-five years ] 
(® ) ought 
| 








to be able to judge.” 

Arthur Wimperis, Esq. write;:— 
“Iam still smoking your ‘De Reszie 
Cigarettes with great enjoyment. yyy 
working day is now divided between 
Darewski and ‘ De Reszke,’”’ 


ELDOM if ever have so many 
S notable people given high praise 
to one particular cigarette, “ Dg 
Reszkes”” win praise because they 
are worthy of it. 


‘De Reszke 


Fasocg' CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Tobacconists, Stoves, ang 
Military Canteens, 











PEACE. 


Please Send a Thankoffering to 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


which has done so much for the MEN and WOMEN of H.M. 
SERVICES and THEIR DEPENDENTS during the WAR, 
and is now doing a great work for the men still on service abroad, 
men on leave in London, disabled and other discharged men, 
sailors’ and soldiers’ motherless children, &c., &e. A Gift to 
the Church Army is 


AN ACT OF GRATITUDE 


to the men who have hazarced all and given 
much for the peace and safety of the world. 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary CARLILR, 


Pendens W. ond Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
A 
PEACE THANKOFFERING 
to the 
WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
helps the 


EMPIRE’S CHILDREN. 


Over 23,500 rescued. 4,851 now in the Homes 


Please send a gift to PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 


Cheques, &e., crossed and payable to “ Waifs and Strays.” 


“ INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 


THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 


Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. FP. W. Deaccn, | 


Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Read, W. 9. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


CHURCH CONGRESS, LEICESTER. 


OCTOBER 14, 15, 16, 17. 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS, to admit to all Meetings, except to those arringed 
for Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 7s. 6d. each, 








COMMUNICATIONS AS UNDER : 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS (remittance enclosed).—To the Hon, Secretaries 
Church House, St. Martin's Kast, Leicester; or the S.P.C.K., 64 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1; the Church House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W. 1; 
and Mr. Jobn Hart, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C, 2, 

HOSPITALITY, HOTELS, &¢.—To the Hon. Sevretaries, Reception Com- 
mittee, St. Mary Leicester. 

OTHER MATTERS.—To the General Secretary 
Liliott, St. Peter's Vicarage, Leicester. 


iret’s Vicarage, 


» the Rev. W. Thompson 
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Apollinaris 


NOW AGAIN OBTAINABLE 
Ask for it. 


The Apollinaris business, founded in 1872, is and always bas 
been a British enterprise. It now has 4,50) British Share- 
holders who have invested in it over 3,000,000. | 


BRITISH OWNED 


THE APOLLINARIS CO., 4, Stratford Place, W.1, 



































Archer's | 


Infant Plant 
Cigarettes. 


Made from the youngest and most delicate 
leaves of Selected Golden Virginia. 


| 20 fr 6 





Also 5QOs.& 100s. 
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| \ HY. ARCHER & CO.EST. 1790 LONDON 
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How “Silent Simms”’ 
became a Master of Speech 





By MARTIN 


M. BYRON. 





“@ ZOU are exasperating beyond words,” shot out Mr. 


Worden. ‘* Why didn’t you keep Mr. Truesdale 
here? You knew I would be back in ten 
minutes.” 


Harry Simms gulped hard, and replied weakly, “ I did 
try to keep him here, Mr. Worden, but he wouldn't stay.” 


“What? Wouldn’t stay even ten minutes? Why, 
you could have kept him that long without his realising it. 
Why didn’t you talk to him about the weather, about 
peace, about the price of potatoes, about anything ?° 


This wasn’t the first calling down I had heard Simms 
get. He had been with the firm for eight years and had 
reached the point where he was as much a fixture around 
the office as the desk or the chairs. He was so quiet that 
the only things that would start him talking were such 


momentous events as the beginning of the war or the end | 


of the war. Even when his baby was born, Harry said 
only three words—** It’s a boy.” 
It wasn’t long before we nicknamed him ‘* Silent Simms,” 


Yet the * Silent Simms” of two years ago is now our 
Sales Manager, regarded as one of the most brilliant men 
in our organisation, getting an annual salary that runs 
well into four figures, and is marked down for the managing 
director. 

How all this happened in so short a time makes one of 
the most remarkable stories of success I have ever heard. 
But let [larry tell the story as he told it to me when I askee 
him point-blank what sort of magic he used in trans- 
forming himself. 


“Well,” said Harry, ‘* you remember when Mr. Trues- 
dale came in that day and I could not hold him for ten 
minutes until the Chief came back? And when the Chief 
came back and found Truesdale gone, how he bawled at 
me? That incident marked the turning point of my life. 


“Tt was the most humiliating experience I ever went 
through. I had been with the firm 8 years—was getting 
£8 a weck—and was the office * football.’ 
that night determined to learn how to talk convincingly, 
interestingly, and forcibly. so that I could hold people 
spell-bound, not only for 10 minutes, but by the hour. I 
did not want to become a public speaker—what I wanted 
was the ability to talk as a business asset. I bought 
numberless books on public speaking, but they all taught 
oratory, and were so complicated that I gave up almost 
in discouragement. I continued my search, however, 
and was rewarded a few weeks later by hearing about the 
work of Dr. Frederick Law, who was conducting a course in 
business talking and public speaking. 


“You may be sure that I lost no time in attending the | 


lectures. I went after them as eagerly as a hungry wolf 
g0es after food. To my great surprise and pleasure I 
grasped the secret of being a convincing talker—the secret 
Thad needed all my life—almost in the first lesson. 


“ Almost at once I learned why I was afraid to stand 
up and talk to others. 
of people at the same time. 
listen to every word I said. 
interestingly, forcibly, and convincingly. 


I learned how to make people 
I learned how to say things 
I learned how 


_ 


I went home | 


I learned how to talk to a number 


to listen while others talked. 
what I meant. 


I learned how to say exactly 


* And the whole thing was so simple that in a single 
evening I learned the secrets that turned me into a very 
dynamo of ambition. I knew that I had at last found the 
road to Mastery of Speech. I began to apply the principles 
at once, and found that my words were electrifying people. 
I began to get things done. It wasn’t long before I was 
taken off my old desk and put at the city salesman’s desk. 
You know how I made good. Seems almost like a dream 
now. Then, a short time later, I was given Roger’s job 
| on the road, in the hardest territory we have. And when 
I began to break records there the Chief wired me to come 
| 
| 





back and gave me Morgan's job as the sales manager. 


“ This great change came over me simply as a result 
I imagine there are 
| thousands of others who are in the same boat in which | 
| found myself and who could become big money-makers 
if they only learned the secret of being a convincing talker.” 


|of my having learned how to talk. 





When Harry Simms finished, I asked him if I could not 
have the benefit of Dr. Law’s Course, and he told me that 
only recently Dr. Law had prepared a complete course in 

' printed form which contained precisely the same instruc- 
| tions as he had given in his lectures. I sent for it, and 
| found it to be exactly as he stated. After studying the 
| eight simple lessons I began to realise that Simms’s success 
was the natural outcome of real ability to talk. For my 
own success with the Course has been as great as his. I 
can never thank Simms enough for telling me about Dr. 
| Law’s Course in Business Talking and Public Speaking. 


SEND NO MONEY 


So confident are the publishers of ** Mastery of Speech,” 
Dr. Law’s Course in Business Talking and Public Speaking, 
of the result once you have an opportunity to see in your 
own home how you can, in one hour, learn the secret of 
speaking and how you can apply the principle of effective 
speech under all conditions, that they are willing to send 
you the Course on free examination. 


Don’t send any money. Merely write a letter and the 
complete Course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at once. 
If you are not entirely satisfied send it back any time 
within three days after you receive it and you will owe 
nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the thou- 
sands of other men and women who have used the Course, 
send only 30s. in full payment. You take no risk, and 
, you have everything to gain, 35,000 men and women have 
ordered Dr. Law’s Course during the last three months. 


National Business and Persona! Efficiency 
(Dept. L. O71), 

THE STANDARD ART BOOK GCO., 

60 Chancery Lane, W.G. 2. 


LTO., 
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United Effort 


to a Common End 


In the ereation of new versions of Holy Scripture no Com- 
munion has a monopoly of devout scholars. 

In this task co-operation alone enables the Churches to 
make the best and the most of such rare qualifications. 

Under the auspices of the Bible Society the most competent 
translators of different races and Communions unite happily 
in producing standard versions. 

By organizing and subsidizing these labours the Society 
prevents rival independent versions; secures a common 
text in each language; and provides ior its perfecting and 
revision. 

The Society's cumulative experience is at the service of 
every translator and reviser. 

A version published by the Society for one particular 
Mission is thereby made available for all. 

Besides fostering unification of dialects and securing 
economy in production, this partnership of Christian people 
is helping to bring about— 

A Bible in every language which will require it. 

One Bible in every ianguage, the common property 
of all who who teach and preach the Name ef Jesus 
Christ. 

For the provision of the Scriptures which the whole Church 
accepts and neods, the Society invites the whole Church to 
unite its prayers, its learning, its labour, and its gifts. 

Send your gifts to the Secretaries, British and Foreign Bible 
Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


MEMORIALS 


AN-ILLUSTRATED-BROCHURE: MAY: BE-OBTAINED 
ON « APPLICATION - TO * THE - SECRETARY ° + * 


THE-BIRMINGHAM:GUILD-L” 
G™CHARLES:‘S™BIRMINGHAM 


28:BERNERS‘S™LONDON WI. 











GLORIOUS DEAD. 
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THE PERMANENT _/, 
MEMORIAL TO OUR Y 


. 


[N deepest reverence the 

Illustrated Sunday Herald 
invites suggestions for an 
inscription to be engraved 
on the permanent Cenotaph 


£100 will be awarded to the 
person who sends the best. 


For further details see the 


Illustrated 
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SOUT AMERICA | 


SPAIN PORTUGAL | 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL | 
AMERICA CIBRALIAR MOROG 1 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS ECYP 

STRAITS. CHINA JAPAN 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET : 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EG 
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Rew Publishing Mouse 


Philip Allan & Co., 
5, Quality Court, 


Chancery Dane, 
London, WAC. 2 


Publishers of Good Books. 
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Si METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


New Illustrated Announcement List Sent Free on Application 








IMPORTANT NOTICE 
A NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY HOPE 
BEAUMAROY HOME FROM THE WARS 


By ANTHONY HOPE, Author of “ Phroso.” Crown 8vo. 

6s. net. Just published. 
What was the secret of Tower Cottage? Mr. 
solves the mystery in this light and lively story 
«A thrillingstory . . 


Anthony Hope 


- commands attention on every page.” 
— -Daily Chronicle. 


THE GODS DECIDE 
By RICHARD BAGOT, Author of “ Anthony Cuthbert.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 

The book deals with a series of ‘‘ characters,’ each ono of 
which is playing his or her part in a psychological drama of 

vivid and sustained interest, and throughout its pages runs a 

love story in which the entire absence of love-making only 

increases its pathos and dramatic situations. 


BARRY LEROY 
By H.C. BAILEY, Author of “ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. nei. 


The Gentleman Adventurer.” 


The figures of Nelson and Napoleon dominate tho action of 
this novel. But the hero is a fantastic Frenchman who began 


is career as a spy, broke with Napoleon over the tragedy of 
u A Vo ] s owe 
D'Enghien, and changed sides, His character has as many 


surprises as his adve ntures. 


THE ENCHANTED PEN 
By EDITHA L. BLAIKLEY. 
Just published, 


Crown 8vo. 63. net. 
A fantastic tale, quaintly and humorously told, concerning a 

Pen enchanted by fairies, an eccentric and whimsical King, a 
*vrincess and her lovers. There is no other book like it, 

rincess 





METHUEN’S 2s. BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING 


The best novels and the best general literature 


LTD., 





METHUEN 


THE WORKS OF SAMUEL BUTLER 


i from to-day more frequently than those of almost 

any other modern writer. Competent literary people now say there is 

more mental stuffin any single volume by Samuel Butler than ina library 

of smaller men. The neglected wit and critic of sclence art and education, religion 

life and manners ts now described as “‘ the freest, most original, and most varied 
i: 





W.C. 2 


& CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, 


are referred to or quote 






thinker of his generation ” (Nation), as “the greatest English writer of the 
latter a of the 19th century” (@. Bernard Shaw); his novel, The Way of 
{ll Flesh, as “one of the great novels of the world" (Arnold Bennett); and 


Butler's opinions are found reflected in all the most vigorous writing of to-day, 
acknowledged or unacknowledged. His readers have multiplied tenfoid in 
all parts of the thoughtful English-speaking world and the circle grows daily 


The complete list of Butler's works in print 


GOD THE KNGWN AND GOD THE UNKNOWN. 
completed off-s} from Life and Habit.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. net 
EREWHON, (Perhaps the wittiest modern satire of 
life and character.) Cloth, 12th Impression of enlarged 

4s. 6d. net. 

EREWHON REVISITED. 
the notorious Professors Hankey 
Irpression. 4s. 6d. net 

THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. (Butler's 
novel, idolized by thousands, detested by others.) 
63 6a net. 

bead NOTEBOOKS OF BUTLER. 

‘the decisive contribution of Samuel Butler to the thought of his age. 
‘oth, 5th Impression. 6s. 6d. net. With Portrait. 

THE HUMOUR OF HOMER. (An enlarged re-set 
Butler’s completa Hssays on Life, Art and anon e, with 
$2-page biographical study.) Cloth, 63. 6d. ne 


ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF PIEDMONT AND CANTON | 


at present is :— 


(An un- 
ioot 
English 

edition, 


(The amusing sequel, 
and Pankey to literature.) 


introducing 
Cloth, 7th 


famous posthumous 
Cloth, 11th Impression, 


(Regarded by some writers 
ae 


edition of 
portrait and 





TICINO. (A re-set edition of a witty travel book, freely Illustrated.) | 
Cloth, 6s. 6d. net 

THE FAIR HAVEN. (A religious satire.) Re-set edition, 
Cloth, 6s 

LIFE AND HABIT. (Butl r's chief contribution to science.) 
Cloth, 4th editio 6s D | 

EVOLUTION, oub AND ‘NEW. (A sequel to above.) Cloth, | 
8rd edition. Gs. 6d. 

A FIRST YEAR iN “CANTERBURY. (Early writings.) Now | 
ition. 6s net. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. (A masculine prose translation.) )| 
2nd edition. ¢ 6d. net 


THE ODYSSEY. (A free translation of enduring delight.) 
th, 735 net 
SHAKESPEARE S SONNETS 


(A new thoory.) Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
UNCONSCIOUS MEMORY. (A continuation of the Life and 
Zahit theory.) Cloth, 2nd edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


Samuel Butler is al cays sane, always amusing, always provocative, and his mental 


enerqu i tireless. 


LONDON : A. C. FIFIELD, 13 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C.4. 


Edward Baker's Grout Bookshop, Joli 


Macmillan & Co.'s List 


The Land They Loved. a Story of 
Irish Life. By G.D. Pcommnan Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Daily News.—‘ Everyone who loves amusing phrases 
will revel in this book. It is packed with them. And it is 


packed with beautiful little pictures of rural Ireland, with 
glimpses of the passion and the irony that wrack the Irish race. 
: ‘The Land They Loved’ will tell its readers far more 
about the Irish question than the pronouncements of the solidest 
politicians.” 


New Uniform and Cheap Edition of 
The Novels of Hugh Walpole. 
Crown 8vo. Red Cloth. 3s. 
The Prelude to Adventure. 
Fortitude, 
The Harbor. 
By ERNEST POOLE. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


The Boys’ Own Book of Great 


Inventions. 
By FLOYD L. 
12s. 6d. net. 


net each, 


New and Cheaper Re-issue. 


DARROW. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


Education for the Needs of Life. 


A Text-book in the Principles of Education. By IRVING 
FE. MILLER, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. net, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


CHURCH & STATE 


A VINDICATION OF 
ENGLISH ERASTIANISM 


BY 


J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Reprinted from the Speciator, with an 


Introduction by THE BISHOP OF 


CARLISLE on THE ERASTIANISM 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 





PRICE SIXPENCE NET. by Post 7}d. 





Published by W. SPEAIGHT & SONS, LTD., 


98 & 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
200K. - Den Quixote, 2 vols., illus. by Doré, 18s. ; Victor 
) Hugo's Works, Edit. de Luxe, 10 vols., half-moroceo, £6 6s Letters of 
Queen Vic jonie, 3 vols., 21s., at 633, ; Campan's Memoirs ofthe Private Life 
of Marie Antoinette, 3 vols., best edit., 1917, £4 3s.; Grant's The Makers of Black 











Basaltes, 1910, 21s. ; Clarke's Baxter Colour Prints, just out, 93.; Solonu’s Italian 
Majolica, 21s.; Salome » 11s. ; Riccardi Press Canterbury 
Tales, illus. by Flint, 3 ve has. Lever’s Works, Beet Library E ites, 









87 vols., half-moroceo, £2 rks, Edition de Lux 80 vols 
30 gs., price £17 10s Willi Collected Worka, edite 4 by Mias ee 
Morris, 24 vols., £12 12s. 100,000 1 n stock, Catalogu es on application, 


sright Street, Birmingham. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S LIST 





WARD, LOCK & CO.'S 


NEW FICTI 


Gs. NET 
From all Booksellers and Librari 


ON 


WILDERSOME: AN UPLAND TALE 
Halliwell Sutcliffe 


DIANA FALLS IN LOVE 
WYNDHAM’S PARTNER 
THE HOTEL X 

A WOMAN OF ACTION 
THE MYSTERY OF THE HEART 
THE GREEN RUST 

THE JESMOND MYSTERY 
THE CASE FOR THE CROWN 
DORIS MOORE 

WITHOUT THE GATE 
LUCILE DARE 

THE BOROUGH TREASURER 
JACK RANWORTH 


A NIGHT SURPRISE 
CRAZY QUILT 
THE SOLITARY HOUSE 


E. Maria Albanesi 


ro!ld Bindloss 


Wm. Le Queux 


Paul Trent 
Ottwell Binns 


Edgar Wallace 


Headon Hill 
Fred M. White 
Guy Thorne 


Silas K. Hocking 
M. Connor Leighton 
J. §. Fletcher 


James Blyth 


Fierence Warden 


Fergus Hume 
» R. Punshon 


THE SEPTEMBER HOLIDAY 


WINDSO 


Complete Stories by 





R 


DORNFORD YATES, 
H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, 


M,. L. C. PICKTHALL, OWEN 


OLIVER, 


and other distinguished Authors. 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE’S 
“THE BLUE CLOAK.” 








Important Articles: 


PADEREWSKI, Premier of Poland, 


and other Subjects, FINELY ILLUST 





THE IDEAL HOLIDAY NUM 


WARD, LOCK 


London : 


& CO. 








RATED. 


BER. 








LTD., SALISBURY ae | 


WARD, 


LOCK & 


Co.'s 


GUIDE-BOOKS 


These little red handbooks, which hays 


long 


been recognized as the best and 


cheapest of the kind, are familiar in every 
part of the British Isles. 


1s. Gd. NET 
ENGLAND « WALES 


RYSTWYTH 
r GH-ON-SEA 
Y and N. 


B ana Gol R, Carnarvon, 


BAR MOUTH, Dolgelly 
BARNSTAPLE 
evon 
eATN. “Wells, Cheddar 
BETTWS - Y - COED, 
Snowdon, 


&e. 
BEXHILL & District 
ay iat Clovelly, 


Bou Nor, Selscy, &c. 
BOURNEMOUTH and 


and 


GHTON a HOVE 


ADS, 

ADSTAIRS and 
E. Kent 

E and N. Cornwall 
mee SALTER- 
ON and the Peak 
‘ew and 


nt 
ifr and 8, Wales 
ARV — and 


Wales 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 
ag | — an 


8 
CLEVEDON, 
Corwin BAY 


CONWAY, Deganwy,&c, 
CRICCIETH and Cardi- 


N. 


z yecucc 
zx 
4z¢¢s 
m ic 


pee 


* Portis- 


MOOR 
DAWLISH and S.E, 


Dev 
DEAL. ‘Walmer, Sand- 
wich, &c. 

DOVER, St. Margaret's 


povercourT, Har- 
Ww . c,. 
EASTBOURNE 
EXETER &8.E. Devon 
EXMOUTH and Dis- 


FALMOUTH and South 
Cornwall 

FELIXSTOWE 

FILEY, Flamborough, 


&e. 
FOLKESTONE, Sand- 
FOWEY and 8. Corn- 
wall 


HARROGATE 

HASTINGS 

HEREFORD and the 
Wye Valley 

HERNE BAY, Whit- 
stable, &c. 

HYTHE, ‘Littlestone, éc. 

ILFRACOMBE and N. 

ri. 
sie MAN 
ISLE OF WIGHT 


LLANGOLLER® 


LAKE DISTRI 
LEAMINGTON 
LITLE HAMPTON, 
rund &e, 
Livenrogu, Birken. 


LEAN DIN O00 
$, &c, 


Cor. 

wen, Bala, &c. 
LONDON and Environs 
LOOE and 8. Cornwall 
“vores and Dig. 

rict 
LYME REGIS 
LYNTON & Lynmouth 
MALVERN and District 
BaRSATE, Westgate, 


M ar Loc K and District 
MIN + Exmoor, 


ee 
NEWQUAY and Y, 
Cornwall 
NOTTINGHAM 
District 
PAIGNTON & S. Devon 


and 


| PENMAENMAWR and 


North Wales 
iy a and W, 


all 
PLYMOUTH and South 
West Devon 


| PWLLHELI and Card 


= 


s444-40 
cozmm 


ndwscate and N.E, 


Ken 
RHYL a” North Wales 
RIPON and District 
ST. IVES and West 

Cornwall 
SCARBOROUGH and 

District 
SEAFORD, Lewes, éc, 
SEATON and Distriet 
AM, REuw- 


&c. 
OD FOREST 
H and South 


2n an w 
40 = 
ms eo= 
NsbS=, 
oty40%on 
o- 

é 

i=] 


LD 
RD - UPON: 
E, Corfe, de, 
TH 
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